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TO  RENEW  MY 
ENERGY,  I LIGHT 
UP  A CAMEL 


CAMELS  HAVE  A 
MILO,  DELICATE 
FLAVOR 


CAMELS  ARE  MILD 
DO  NOT  IRRITATE 
M Y THROAT 


CAMELS  DON'T  GET 
MY  WIND 


I SMOKE  A LOT. 
CAMELS  NEVER 
UPSET  MY  NERVES 


RAY  STEVENS— Bob-Sled  Champ  OUTDOOR  GIRL  — Margaret  Lynam  TOMMY  ARMOUR  — GolfChampion  HOUSEWIFE — Mrs.  Charles  Daly  FRANK  HAWKS  — Daring  Aviator 


CAMEL’S  COSTLIER  TOBACCOS  mean 

so  much  to  others  . . . we  are  sure  you’ll  like  them  too! 


CAMELS  MUST  PLEASE  YOU_ 
OR  YOU’VE  SMOKED  THEM  FREE! 


, /Back  InnUiUou 
lu  tiy  ^ atnels 

U 10  l .-o t; Camels.  If  <,<>n 
Smoke  10  8 l,est.  flavored 

find  lliem  the  ■».«..*,£  ,.clurn  ,be 

ei^aeettes  you  ever  smo  ,es 

pacbaoe  with  *.  rc.t  ,1. 

1-  “ - - - IT  ::  Tn  eefum. 

from  tl-s  ‘ pl„.  postage, 

voue  full  purchase  I" 


© 1936,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tob.  Co. 


What  these  steady  Camel  smok- 
ers say  is  confirmed  by  new 
smokers  everywhere,  who  saw 
our  money-hack  offer  to  "try 
ten”. . . and  took  us  at  our  word ! 

They  try  ten... smoke  twenty. 
And  go  on,  from  pack  to  pack, 
to  explore  a new  delight ...  as 
they  sense  the  mildness  . . . the 
coolness  . . . the  unrivaled  flavor 
...  of  Camel’s  costlier,  non-irri- 
tating tobaccos. 

Attractive  trial  offer 

We  believe  Camels  represent 
the  ideal  cigarette.  And  so  re- 
peat our  money-back  offer. 

Try  Camels.  Compare  them 
with  others  for  bouquet,  for 
throat-ease,  for  good  taste.Time 
flies— get  a pack  today.  Join  those 
who  say  "those  costlier  tobaccos 
certainly  make  a difference!” 


• Camels  are  made  from  finer, 
MORE  EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS 

— Turkish  and  Domestic  — 
than  any  other  popular  brand. 
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ONE  glance  at  this  month’s  cover  illustration 
and  you  re  bound  to  ask  questions.  Here 
are  the  answers,  all  the  important  ones,  any- 
how: No.  The  tangle  in  the  foreground  is  not  a tree; 
it  s a bush  no  higher  than  your  head.  Yes.  The  pic- 
ture was  snapped  soon  after  a light  drizzle  that  froze 
as  soon  as  it  had  fallen.  Yes.  Dim  in  the  background 
is  the  chapel.  The  honeycomb  effect  of  the  tiles  on 
the  roof  (left,  top)  best  identifies  it. 


Bethlehem  is  a funny  town.  Famous,  we  are 
taught,  for  Eugene  Grace  and  Lehigh  University, 
both  urbane  on  the  surface  but  highly  proud  of  the 
ruggedness  of  their  individualism.  Now  we  find  that 
it  started  life  as  a communistic  settlement,  its  early 
years  a bright  red  blotch  on  its  history.  L.  C.  Stou- 
men makes  of  this  blotch  a neat  and  interesting  pic- 
ture. In  it  are  colorful  sections  you’d  never  expect. 


It’s  surprising  how  deep  into  matters  a little  tale 
like  than  on  page  I 0 can  dig.  No  names  or  dates  are 
mentioned;  no  harsh  words  are  said;  no  person  or 
nation  is  accused  of  a breach  of  faith.  Yet  its  net  ef- 
fect is  a neat  damnation  of  America  s isolationist 
policy.  If  you  don’t  catch  on  immediately,  think  of 
the  World  War  and  of  the  beautiful  suggestion  that 
our  president  offered  soon  after. 


Jimmy  Reed  is  coming  right  along.  He  was  Le- 
high’s intercollegiate  wrestling  champion  for  two 
years,  a member  of  the  American  Olympic  team,  is 
now  the  Tiger  coach,  and  has  been  interviewed  for 
the  first  time.  The  last-mentioned  milestone  in  his 
life  occurred  in  a Princeton  hamburggery  where  he 
was  grabbing  a quick  bite  before  a heavy  date.  It 
was  no  snap  extracting  information  from  a young 
man  as  modest  as  “Jimmy,  reports  Bill  Gottlieb, 
who  handles  the  story  on  page  9.  “Any  word  of  his 
achievements  had  to  be  dragged  from  him.’’ 

Give  him  a little  time  and  he’ll  learn  better. 

Either  we  re  a sucker  for  dog  stories,  or  else  “Ban- 
tay”  caught  us  off  guard.  But  there  is  something  uni- 
versally appealing  about  the  story  of  a bull  terrier 
faithful  to  his  friends  through  life  to  death.  If  you 
can  be  touched  by  a bark  and  a wagging  tail,  read 
what  Melvin  Lord  has  written  on  page  I 4. 
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Disk  Data 


by  Manheimer 


FOR  all  you  sons  of  the  swing  there’ve  been  many 
recordings  of  those  numbers  which  Hugues 
Panassie  in  his  “Le  Jazz  Hot’’  defines  as  “une 
sorte  de  balancement  dans  de  rythme  et  la  melodie 
qui  comporte  toujours  un  grand  dynamisme.”  The 
most  famous  swinger  of  them  all,  Benny  Goodman, 
makes  a fine  disk  of  the  theme  songs  of  two  apostles 
of  Panassie.  These  are  his  own  theme  songs,  “Good- 
bye, ’ and  Dorsey’s  “Sandman.’’  The  record  is  Vic- 
tor-252 1 5.  Then  Jimmy  Dorsey  gives  Fred  Astaire’s 
followers  a bad  break  with  “Tap  Dancer’s  Night- 
mare. The  other  side  of  this  Decca-65  5,  “Wash- 
ington Grays’  is  a march  swing  which  clicks  very 
feebly,  if  at  all.  That  violin  virtuoso  of  the  jazz 
world,  Joe  Venuti,  puts  four  sundry  hot  and  cold 
swings  on  the  wax.  On  Decca  625  is  “Tap  Room 
Blues  and  the  rather  smooth  “Mystery.  The  hot- 
ter ones  on  Decca  624  are  “Nothing  But  Notes’  and 
“Mellow  as  a Cello.”  Mezz  Mezzrow  combines 
“Old-Fashioned  Love  and  “35th  and  Calumet  ’ 
on  Victor  25202.  His  small  orchestra  gives  plenty 


Falz  Waller 


of  rhythm  for  these  numbers.  Another  orchestra  of 
few  numbers  which  is  going  places  is  Reilly-Farley’s 
Onyx  Club  Boys.  As  a follow-upper  of  their  “Music 
Goes  Around  and  Around ” their  “Blue  Clarinet 
Stomp,"  and  “Wabash  Blues”  shows  a distinct  im- 
provement in  orchestration  and  playing.  Decca  64  1 . 
More  straight  than  swingy  is  “Father”  Earl  Hines’ 
“Japanese  Sandman  and  “Julia.”  On  Decca  641 
the  voice  singing  “Julia”  is  not  a ghost,  but  Walter 
Fuller.  Ray  Noble  goes  back  to  the  swing  once 
more.  This  early  advocate  of  the  antic  tempo  doesn’t 
do  so  well  with  “Bugle  Call  Rag’’  and  “Dinah.”  It 
probably  is  because  of  his  arrangements.  Victor 
25223. 

That  three  hundred  pounds  of  rhythm,  “Fats” 
Waller,  tries  his  hand  and  voice  at  “You  Stayed 
Away  Too  Long”  and  “When  Somebody  Thinks 
You’re  Wonderful.”  Both  are  smooth  and  slow,  but 
rhythmic  and  danceable.  Victor  25222. 

Bert  Ambrose  goes  into  the  more  symphonic  type 
of  orchestration  with  his  “Limehouse  Blues.”  It’s 
good  even  though  the  continuity  is  broken  several 
times.  The  “Memphis  Blues"  side  is  chiefly  Bert’s 
"Rhythm  Sisters”  singing.  Their  harmony  is  good  on 
the  ears  but  not  especially  designed  to  stimulate  the 
feet.  Decca  660. 

Rudy  Vallee  records  one  of  his  famous  novelties 
in  “He  Wooed  Her.  Of  the  “Man  on  the  Flying 
Trapeze  type,  this  tune  will  soon  be  hummed 
everywhere.  The  cheek-to-cheek  side,  “I  Can  Wig- 
gle My  Ears,"  from  the  picture  “First  a Girl,”  is 
distinctly  catchy.  Victor  25223.  Another  Vallee 
record,  that  of  “Say  the  Word  and  It’s  Yours”  and 
“Everything’s  in  Rhythm  With  My  Heart  just 
doesn’t  hit,  partly  because  of  the  compositions  and 
partly  Rudy’s  labored  introductions.  V ictor  2 5233. 

Columbia  Pictures  was  mysteriously  inspired  to 
change  the  name  of  a musical  already  on  location 
to  “The  Music  Goes  Around  and  Around.”  From 
it  comes  “Suzannah  and  “Life  Begins  When  Y ou’re 
in  Love.”  The  former  has  a lot  of  pep,  but  “Life  Be- 
gins When  You’re  in  Love  sounds  a bit  too  much 
like  “Life  Begins  at  Sweet  Sixteen.”  Richard  Him- 
ber  records  them  on  Victor  25239. 

Nelson  Eddy’s  voice  has  red-sealed  two  “Rose 
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Marie’’  melodies.  These  are  “The  Mounties”  and 
“Rose  Marie.”  Mr.  Eddy  can  make  any  number 
good.  Victor  4305. 

Victor  Musical  Masterpieces  has  presented  Bee- 
thoven’s Concerto  No.  2 in  B Flat  Major.  Arthur 
Schnabel  is  accompanied  by  the  London  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  conducted  by  Malcolm  Sargent. 
Every  music  lover  should  have  this  beautiful  com- 
position in  his  library.  Victor  M-295. 

In  the  future  music  critics  will  most  likely  say 
George  Gershwin’s  music  from  “Porgy  and  Bess 
made  this  the  first  real  American  opera.  Lawrence 
Tibett’s  and  Helen  Jepson’s  rendition  of  the  plain- 
tive melodies  make  the  Victor  album  C-25  valuable 
to  every  admirer  of  music.  Mr.  Tibett  sings  “It 
Ain’t  Necessarily  So,’  “Where  Is  My  Bess?"  “I  Got 
Plenty  o’  Nuttin’,”  “The  Buzzard  Song”  and  “A 
Woman  Is  a Sometime  Thing.”  Miss  Jepson  renders 
“Summertime”  and  “My  Man’s  Gone  Now.”  Both 
duet  “Bess,  You  Is  My  Woman  Now.”  Everybody 
should  hear  this  collection;  it’s  just  necessarily  so. 

Two  old  timers  are  the  reasons  for  Victor  25238. 
Paul  Whiteman’s  “Avalon”  and  Dardanella  ’ are 
the  names.  The  trumpeting  of  Bix  Belderbeck  in  the 
latter  is  especially  commendable. 

Isham  Jones  goes  Cubaish  with  “Pamana.”  Any- 
one who  likes  rumba  will  find  this  O.  K.  The  other 
side,  “Rock  Your  Blues  Away”  is  sorta  hot  in  a 
pleasing  way.  Decca  662. 

If  there  were  one-sided  records  Tommy  Dorsey’s 
“I’m  Shooting  High”  would  be  just  fine.  The  trouble 
is  “Lovely  Lady”  — just  like  hundreds  of  other 
waltzes  — which  is  on  the  back  of  this  Victor  25216. 
Tommy  saw  swing  possibilities  in  “One  Night  in 
Monte  Carlo”  and  had  his  “Clambake  Seven”  rec- 
ord it.  It’s  a better  number  for  its  swing.  The  same 
can  be  said  for  “The  Day  I Let  You  Get  Away.” 
Edythe  Wright  gives  her  all  on  both  vocals.  Victor 
25220.  Another  Dorsey  Victor  is  “I  Picked  a Flower 
the  Color  of  Your  Eyes’  and  “Please  Believe  Me.” 
The  former  is  the  smoothest  Tommy  has  recorded. 
Victor  25217. 

While  still  in  England  Ray  Noble  waxed  “My 
Sweet”  and  “It’s  Great  to  Be  in  Love.”  His  style 
has  changed  somewhat  since  he  came  to  America, 
but  still  this  record  is  very  much^  worthwhile.  Vic- 
tor 25232. 

Hal  Kempt  goes  in  for  a bit  of  “Anything  Goes 
with  “Moonburn”  and  “My  Heart  and  I.”  The  usual 
Kemp  tricks  make  this  disk  very  buyable.  Bruns- 
wick 5 789. 


Lamb  Chop 

Mary  had  a little  lamb. 

She  tied  it  to  a heater, 

And  every  time  it  turned  around 
It  burned  its  little  seater. 

— Exchange 

• 

A bishop  was  sitting  at  a box  in  an  opera  house 
where  collegiate  commencement  exercises  were  be- 
ing held.  The  dresses  of  the  ladies  were  very  de- 
collete. After  looking  around  with  an  opera  glass, 
one  of  the  ladies  exclaimed: 

“Honestly,  bishop,  did  you  ever  see  anything 
like  it  in  your  life?” 

“Never,”  gravely  replied  the  bishop.  “Never, 
madam,  since  I was  weaned.” 

— Punch  Bowl 


ow  boy/  wild  cherry/ 
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How  To  Be  a True  Hearstling 

— Mr.  Brisbane  Interviews  An  Editorial  Applicant  — 


Q.  Now,  you  fully  understand 
that  to  be  a member  of  our  organ- 
ization you  must  tell  anything  but 
the  truth,  so  help  you  Brisbane, 
don’t  you? 

A.  Yes,  indeed. 

Q.  And  you  know  it’s  not 
news  when  a man  bites  a dog? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Then  when  is  it  news? 

A.  When  a man  wires  his 
Senator. 

Q.  And  how  often  should  a 
man  wire  his  Senator? 

A.  Whenever  Congress  is 
voting  on  the  bonus. 

Q.  What  about  the  bonus? 

A.  It  ought  to  be  paid  imme- 
diately. 

A.  I don’t  know,  except  that 
it’s  good  policy  to  stay  on  the  right 
side  of  the  American  Legion. 

Q.  Splendid.  Now  tell  me, 
who  is  the  father  of  our  country? 

A.  George  Washington. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  say? 

A.  I did  it  with  my  little 
hatchet,  father. 

Q.  No!  No.  What  did  he  say 
in  his  farewell  address? 

A.  Keep  our  country  free 
from  foreign  entanglements. 

Q.  And  how  often  do  you  say 
“keep  our  country  free  from  for- 
eign entanglements?” 

A.  Any  time  the  United  States 
attempts  to  place  itself  on  the  side 
of  world  peace. 

Q.  Wonderful.  Now,  what  do 
you  think  of  the  World  Court? 

A.  It  is  the  backdoor  to  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Q.  And  the  League  of  Na- 
tions? 

A.  Is  the  plaything  of  green- 
eyed,  lecherous  European  diplo- 
mats. 

Q.  How  about  Japan? 

A.  Japan  is  planning  a war  on 
the  United  States  and  will  soon 
seize  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Q.  What  about  our  coasts? 


A.  They  are  vulnerable  to  air 
attacks  and  enemy  planes  could 
wipe  out  our  cities  within  an  hour. 

Q.  Very  good.  Now,  what  do 
you  think  of  President  Roosevelt? 

A.  He  is  a scheming  socialist 
who  is  trying  to  rob  us  of  the  sa- 
cred rights  given  to  us  by  the  fath- 
ers of  the  Constitution. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  think  of 
the  Constitution? 

A.  It  is  the  cornerstone  of  lib- 
erty, the  bulwark  of  democracy, 
the  greatest  document  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  the  most  sa- 
cred— 

Q.  That’t  enough.  What  about 
rugged  individualism? 

A.  It  is  the  only  way  to  de- 
velop the  country. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  New 
Deal  ? 

A.  The  Raw  Deal. 

Q.  And  any  program  to  dis- 

tribute the  tax  burden  more  equal- 
ly is  a ..  . ? 

A.  Soak-the-successful  pro- 


dents participate  in  a communist 
demonstration  at  the  University 
of  California,  what  do  you  say? 

A.  Ten  thousand  student 
communists  riot  at  the  University 
of  Cajifornia. 

Q.  Well,  you’ve  got  that  side 
of  the  business  O.  K.  Now,  let’s 
turn  to  the  movies.  Why  should 
you  give  lots  of  publicity  to  such 
pictures  as  ‘‘Annapolis  Farewell,” 
Shipmates  Forever,"  and  “Devil 
Dogs  of  the  Air?” 

A.  Because  they  are  all  big 
navy  propaganda  in  disguise. 

Q.  Wonderful!  Splendid! 
Now  tell  me  this  — who  is  the 
greatest  actress  in  Hollywood? 

A.  Marion  Davies. 

Q.  Whom  should  you  men- 
tion in  your  articles  every  time 
you  get  a chance? 

A.  Marion  Davies. 

Q.  Why  should  you  mention 
Marion  Davies  every  time  you  get 
a chance? 

A.  Why — er — eh — I don’t 
know. 


gram. 

Q.  Where  i s 
the  capital  of  the 
United  States? 

A.  San  Sim- 
eon. 

Q.  Whom  do 
you  hate  more 
than  anyone  else 
in  the  world  ? 

A.  Joseph 
Stalin. 

Q.  What 

about  college  pro- 
fessors? 

A.  They  are 
all  tools  of  Mos- 
cow and  are 
spreading  subver- 
sive propoganda. 

Q.  What  d o 
you  call  any  insti- 
tution that  teaches 
improvement  o f 
government? 

A.  A hotbed 
of  radicalism. 

Q.  If  fifty  stu- 


Q. You’re  hired.  — Pelican 


Well  — If  it  ain't  Prof . Snodgras  — Da  Guy 
what  flunked  me  in  English! 
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INTIMACY 

It  is  something  of  an  established 
fact  that  the  British  nobility  are 
rather  cold  toward  one  another. 
They  retain  a certain  haughty  at- 
titude even  to  their  friends,  and 
show  very  little  love  or  emotion 
of  any  kind  toward  their  kinfolk. 
The  following  conversation  was 
overheard  at  a ball  given  by  Lady 
Cornstarch,  wife  of  the  late  Sir 
Joshua  Cornstarch,  and  now  mis- 
tress of  Cornstarch-on-the-Pud- 
ding  Manor.  Lady  Cornstarch  was 
speaking  to  a young  man  obvious 
ly  many  years  her  junior. 

“1  say,  Lady  Cornstarch,  this 
affair  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  the  new  season,  the  young 
noble  was  heard  to  remark. 

“Do  you  really  think  so? 

“Yes,  and  the  company  are  all 
quite  fascinating.” 

“I’m  pleased  that  you  ap- 
prove.” 

“Oh,  yes,  decidedly,  but  you 
know  it’s  a jolly  shame  we  don’t 
see  more  of  one  another.  Won't 
you  come  over  for  tea  some  time 
next  week?” 

“You  know,  John,  if  you  don’t 
mind  my  calling  you  John,”  the 
wife  of  the  late  peer  replied, 
“you’re  the  most  affectionate  son 
I have.” 

— Punch  Bowl 


“How  do  you  keep  your  room- 
mate from  reading  your  mail?” 

“Nothing  to  it;  I just  stick  the 
letters  in  his  books. 

— Punch  Bowl 


SHUTOUT 

1st  Baseball  Player:  “Y  ou 

didn  t get  on  so  well  with  that 
millionaire’s  daughter,  eh? 

2nd  Baseball  Player:  “Ter- 

rible — no  hits,  no  runs,  no 
heiress.” 

— Exchange 


Boss  (to  salesman  handing  in 
report  sheet)  : “What’s  this  item 
in  your  report? 

Salesman:  “That’s  my  hotel 

bill." 

Boss:  “Well,  don’t  buy  any 

more  hotels. 

Show  Me 


The  show  had  been  pretty 
much  of  a flop  the  opening  night 
and  as  the  dejected  leading  lady 
sat  in  her  dressing  room  trying  to 
console  herself,  the  manager  en- 
tered. 

“There’s  a lady  outside  who 
wants  to  see  you,  he  announced. 

“I’m  not  seeing  anyone  to- 
night,” snapped  the  star.  “Tell 
her  — ” 

“But  this  lady  insists,  said  the 
manager.  “She  says  she  is  an  old 
school  chum  of  yours — 

“Wheel  her  in,’  sang  a chorus 
girl  on  the  otherside  of  the  parti- 
tion. 

— Drexerd 
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IT  WASN’T  ETHER 
NEITHER/ 


IT  was  the  paralyzing  combination 
of  rank  tobacco  in  a pipe  that 
needed  a major  cleaning  operation. 
For  wide-awake  smoking  happiness  we 
prescribe  regular  pipe  cleaning  and  a 
diet  of  mild  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Tobacco.  Sir  Walter  is  a most  re- 
markable combination  of  sunshiny 
Kentucky  Burleys.  So  cool  and  slow- 
burning  it  heals  scorched  tongues  and 
nurses  grouches  into  grins;  so  delight- 
fully fragrant  it  wi  11  make  you  and 
your  pipe  welcome  in  any  ward  or 
living-room.  Try  a l 5^  tin — see  why 
it’s  become  a national  favorite. 


o ^TtHEBR/WD 

svmcSyoJ^— s 
OF  0^5 


FREE  booklet  tells  bow  to  make 
your  old  pipe  taste  better,  sweet- 
er; how  to  break  in  a new  pipe. 
Write  for  copy  today.  Brown  & 
Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Dept.W-62 
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Hammer,  Sickle  and  Cross 

Concering  the  uniquely  interesting  communistic 
economy  of  eighteenth  century  Bethlehem 

by  L.  C.  Stoumen 


COMMUNISM  is  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion an  innovation  of  the  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth centuries.  It  is  as  old  as  man,  and  was  his 
first  government.  The  growth  of 
the  communal  family  into  the 
communal  clan  is  essentially  the 
history  of  evolutionary  commun- 
ism. At  many  stages  in  man’s  his- 
tory, communism  has  been  his  way 
of  life  and  his  religion.  Thus, 
primitive  Christianity  was  very 
definitely  communistic,  and  Christ 
himself  was  revealed,  in  a sense, 
the  greatest  communist  of  all 
when  he  taught  that  the  ultimate 
good  (or  God,  if  you  choose)  is 
reached,  not  by  strife  for  prece- 
dence and  personal  gain,  but  rath- 
er by  service  and  co-operation  for 
the  common  good:  ‘‘In  his  king- 
dom there  can  be  no  strife  for 
precedence,  since  the  King  comes 
not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister  and  to  give  his  life  in  the 
service  of  others.” 

So  it  is  not  as  amazing  as  it 
may  at  first  thought  seem  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury — when  Voltaire  was  writ- 
ing “Candide,”  when  Lavoisier 
was  conducting  his  chemical  ex- 
periments, when  growing  imper- 
ialist nations  were  stretching 
greedy  fingers  colony-ward — the 
newly  founded  Moravian  settle- 
ment of  Bethlehem  maintained  a 
completely  communistic  govern- 
ment and  was  voluntarily  under  the  dictatorship  of 
one  Augustus  Spangenberg,  Bishop  in  the  Church 
of  the  United  Brethren  (as  the  Moravians  called 
themselves).  This  unique  government  persisted  from 
I 745  (four  years  after  the  founding  of  the  city)  to 


I 762,  at  which  time  it  was  by  common  consent  dis- 
solved. During  the  seventeen  years  of  this  economy, 
there  was  no  coercion  and  citizens  were  free  to  leave 
the  city  at  any  time,  but  private 
property  was  frowned  upon,  and 
practically  all  of  it,  the  fruits  of 
all  labor,  and  the  tools  of  that  la- 
bor belonged  to  the  church  (the 
ecclesiastic  and  municipal  govern- 
ments in  Bethlehem  were  one  for 
the  first  hundred  years  of  its  ex- 
istence) . 

The  United  Brethren  are  de- 
scendents  of  a religious  sect  which 
sprang  up  in  central  Europe  in  the 
late  fourteenth  century.  Their 
basic  tenet  was  the  more  literal 
conception  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ. 

In  1415  their  great  leader,  John 
Hus,  was  burned  at  the  stake  by 
papal  decree.  The  charge  was 
heresy.  From  that  time  onward 
until  they  finally  reached  the  new 
w orld  in  the  1730’s  their  history 
has  been  one  of  relentless  perse- 
cution. 

With  the  aid  of  a Saxon  noble- 
man who  befriended  them,  loca- 
tions in  the  new  world  were  select- 
ed in  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  in 
several  other  places,  but  in  1741 
the  main  settlement  was  finally 
made  on  a site  which  they  called 
L'  Bethlehem  and  which  today  bears 

Church 1803  that  name.  The  dual  purpose  of 

the  colony  was  religious  freedom 
(though  no  other  religions  were  allowed)  and  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Indians. 

Thus,  the  little  colony  had  unified  purposes,  and 
the  establishment  of  some  sort  of  communal  govern- 

continued  on  page  24 
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Good  Night,  Mr.  Bean 

by  Sidney  J.  Leivis 


MR.  BEAN  cautiously  guided  his  car  around  the 
corner  and  scooted  down  the  long  alley  that 
ran  parallel  to  Knox  Street.  When  he  came 
to  his  own  garage  he  swerved  the  long  Buick  into  it 
with  automatic  precision,  closed  the  doors  with  a 
consciousless  clatter,  and  skipped  up  the  cement 
walk  to  the  enclosed  porch  at  the  back  of  his  home. 
Mr.  Bean  was  no  spring  chicken,  but  he  skipped 
skilfully,  taking  two  steps  with  one  foot  and  two 
steps  with  the  other.  Before  he  unlocked  the  door 
he  removed  his  shoes,  placed  one  in  each  overcoat 
pocket,  and  inhaled  a last  draught  of  the  biting 
February  air. 

Once  inside,  he  moved  with  more  care.  He 
minced  into  the  living  room,  deposited  his  coat  on 
the  center  of  the  floor,  and  sat  on  it  with  his  legs 
crossed  under  him.  Lighting  a cigarette,  he  hung 
it  on  the  corner  of  his  mouth  and  removed  his  din- 
ner jacket,  vest,  tie,  collar,  shirt,  and  one  garter. 
He  smoked  opulently  and  breathed  slowly.  The 
ashes  fell  as  they  fell,  clinging  to  the  hair  on  his 
chest  and  soiling  his  trousers. 

Mr.  Bean  struck  several  attitudes  in  rapid  suc- 
cession and  settled  on  one.  The  pose  was  impressive: 
his  upper  plate  out;  his  lips  sucked  in;  one  eye 
blinking  slowly;  his  cheeks  puffed  and  his  forehead 
wrinkled.  Like  a Buddha  in  mock  agony  he  rocked 
back  and  forth,  gurgling  deeply. 

“Twice  is  too  much,  and  four  times  is  twice  too 
much,”  said  Mr.  Bean  and  rose  to  his  feet  with  a 
sigh.  He  tiptoed  to  the  canary  cage  in  the  corner  of 
the  room  and  gurgled  again.  “Chipper,  old  boy, 
you  re  all  ruffled  up  in  a ball  and  your  fur  is  falling 
out.  I’m  hungry.” 

With  elfin  grace  he  approached  the  refrigerator 
and  extracted  from  it  a bottle  of  tomato  juice.  “I’d 
better  make  it  a stiff  one,”  he  said.  He  did  — six 
ounces.  “Now  I am  tired,”  he  went  on.  “I  must  find 
a bed,  make  it,  and  then  lie  on  it.  An  orderly  se- 
quence, indeed.” 

Mr.  Bean  kept  going  on.  “I  now  walk  into  the  liv- 
ing room.  Very  easily  done.  I turn  off  all  the  lights. 

I have  done  that.  1 will  walk  to  the  door,  open  it, 


pass  through,  then  close  it.  Here  I go.  He  advanced 
a few  steps,  but  stopped  suddenly.  “I  have  stopped 
because  I am  about  to  stumble  over  something,”  he 
announced.  “I  am  reaching  over  to  discover  what 
it  is  that  I almost  stumbled  over.  I find  it  is  alive; 
it  is  soft;  it  is  furry.  It  is  the  little  dog,  Chloe.  Helloe, 
Chloe.  An  odd  spot  it  is  you  have  chosen  to  sleep 
in.  You  are  too  small  a thing  to  block  the  move- 
ment of  large  bodies. 

Bending  down,  Mr.  Bean  breathed  in  Chloe’ s 
face.  Her  nose  twitched  slightly.  Mr.  Bean  breathed 
again,  more  vigorously.  Chloe  raised  her  head  and 
stroked  her  tongue  across  Mr.  Bean’s  mouth.  “Slop- 
py little  bitch,”  he  muttered  and  walked  out  the 
room. 

Up  the  stairs  he  went  like  the  rear  end  of  a 
rheumy  elephant.  His  wife  was  asleep  when  he  en- 
tered the  bedroom,  one  arm  crooked  over  the  cov- 
ers, her  hair  spread  out  in  a fan  over  the  pillow.  She 
breathed  slowly,  deeply,  seldom.  Mr.  Bean  chuckled. 
“By  gad,  she’s  as  pretty  at  forty  as  she  was  at  thirty- 
eight.”  He  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  undressed 
with  elegance. 

After  he  had  scrubbed  his  teeth  he  crawled  into 
bed  and  said  “Woof.”  He  got  no  answer.  “Woof, 
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As  a Matter  of 
Course . . . 


Phil.  3.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  A 

systematic  approach  to  the  several  types 
of  problem  which  philosophic  inquiry 
brings  to  the  fore.  Textbook  and  collateral 
readings;  discussions.  First  and  second 
semesters  (3). 


Percy: 

Good  morning,  uh,  — gentlemen. 

Class : 

Gemawnin. 

Percy: 

1 am  very  sorry  1 am  a bit  late,  ha-ha!  but  I did 
a very  foolish  thing  and  almost  forgot  I had  a class 
this  hour  at  all,  ha.  Ha.  Something  1 haven’t  done 
for  many  years,  I think.  I must  be  getting  old;  I 
mean  young  again,  ha-ha!  Or,  let  me  see,  was  it  . . . 
Class: 

hehheh,  haw!  hehhehheh. 

Percy: 

Well,  no  matter.  Now,  let  me  see,  isn’t  it  a bit 
stuffy  in  here:  let  me  just  open  this  window  a bit. 
There,  is  that  somewhat  better?  Let  me  know  if  it 
gets  to  cool,  please.  What  is  immediate  empiricism, 
Mr.  Mallory?  Or  rather,  I mean  what  is  radical  em- 
piricism. What  is  radical  empiricism,  Mr.  Mallory? 
Uh,  1 think  it’s  almost  too  cool,  now  will  you  shut 
that  window  over  there,  please.  Now  then,  Mr. 
Mallory. 

Class 

Wunh  mul  unheahtday. 

Percy: 

Mr.  Mallory?  Isn  t Mr.  Mallory  with  us  today? 
Mr.  Faunce,  then.  Mr.  Faunce,  what  is  pragmatism. 
I mean  immediate  empericism?  What  is  radical  em- 
piricism, Mr.  Faunce? 

Class: 

Unh  fauns  umhibble  eythr. 

Percy: 

Isn’t  Mr.  Faunce  here  today?  (consults  class 
book)  No.  Well,  maybe  it  is  just  as  well  that  I ex- 
plain it  myself,  and  then  we  may  all  discuss  it  to- 
gether, you  see.  Now  there  is  a very  fine  book  you 
all  must  read,  sometime.  I think  you  ought  to  make 
a note  of  it.  It  is  called  “How  I Do  Love  That  Phil- 
osophy,’ by  a very  great  man  of  today,  Mr.  A.  N. 
Whitehead  of  Columbia,  er,  Harvard.  Of  course,  in 


my  own  little  pamphlet,  "Life  Is  Just  a Bowl  of 
Empirical  Cherries,’’  I give  Mr.  Whitehead’s  views 
on  the  value  of  philosophy  in  general,  and  especially 
show  how  great  the  task  of  us  philosophers  is  in 
this  modern  world,  when  so  many  upstart  scientists 
are  coming  out  of  their  own  little  corners  of  exper- 
ience, in  which  they  may  be  very  clever  indeed,  but 
when  they  try  to  philosophize,  you  see,  they  only 
succeed  in  making  themselves  look  ridiculous.  Take 
Mr.  Einstein,  or  Mr.  Haldane.  Or  Mr..  Jeans.  And 
some  of  the  professors  right  here  on  the  campus 
have  had  some  strange  ideas.  . . . 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  radical  empiricism  is 
on  the  right  track,  you  see.  Now,  are  there  any  ques- 
tions? 

A Voice: 

What  do  you  think  about  Free  Love,  sir? 

Percy: 

Don't  interrupt  our  discussion,  please,  Mr.  Der- 
rick, er,  I mean,  Mr.  Mallory.  No,  Mr.  Derrick,  I 
mean. 

Now,  in  England.  . . . 

p.  E.  p.  w. 
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OF  course  you’ve  heard  of  Dr.  Frankenstein  s 
Monster  — that  horrible  creation  who  turned 
against  his  author  and  almost  destroyed  him. 
Well  rest  assured  that  Lehigh's  own  group  of  learned 
instructors  is  not  to  be  outdone  even  by  the  super- 
human efforts  and  masterpieces  of  that  brilliant 
German  scientist.  It  was  only  last  year,  in  fact,  that 
Billy  Sheridan,  coach  of  our  multi-championship 
wrestling  team,  discovered  that  he  too  was  the  mak- 
er of  a Monster  that  is  now  striving  to  bring  havoc 
to  Sheridan  and  his  cause. 

It  was  in  1924  that  Jimmy  Reed — a tiny  fresh- 
man too  small  for  the  football  coaches  to  bother 
with  — was  sent  to  Sheridan  to  be  built  up  and  de- 
veloped. Unlike  the  football  men,  Billy  saw  in  Jim  a 
mighty  atom  that  could  be  used  to  advantage  by 
the  wrestling  squad.  Then  with  his  famed  artistry, 
Billy  spent  a good  part  of  the  next  four  years  di- 
recting the  electrons  and  protons  of  that  mighty 
atom  into  a mountain  of  controlled  energy  capable 
of  winning  two  different  Eastern  Intercollegiate 
wrestling  titles,  a National  A.  A.  U.  crown,  and  a 
place  on  the  Olympic  team  to  boot. 

But  like  Dr.  Frankenstein,  Billy  failed  to  reckon 


Jimmy  Reed 


with  his  creation  s brain,  or  at  least  failed;  to  con- 
sider the  possible  consequences.  At  any  rate,  Jimmy 
was  able  to  learn  and  retain  and  develop  so  much 
of  the  principles  of  wrestling  that  he  was  able  to  get 
himself  a job  coaching  the  huskies  of  Princeton  uni- 


Jimmy  Reed,  ’27 

Billy  Sheridan’s  Monster 

by  William  P.  Gottlieb 

versity.  And  as  soon  as  he  became  established,  he 
turned  his  guns  on  his  old  coach  and  team.  He  be- 
lieved in  aiming  for  the  highest  goal  even  though  it 
meant  fighting  his  alma  mater  and  his  good  friend 
and  teacher.  Last  year,  as  a result,  Princeton  be- 
came one  of  the  outfits  that  destroyed  Lehigh’s 
winning  streak — a string  of  victories  unbroken  in 
the  three  previous  years  of  dual  meets.  And  this  year, 
the  Orange  and  Black  muscle-men  loom  as  Lehigh  s 
biggest  threat  in  the  coming  Eastern  Intercollegiates! 

Of  course,  when  Jim  was  born  in  Pottsville  a lit- 
tle over  thirty-two  years  ago,  he — or  his  parents,  at 
any  rate — little  realized  that  he  was  to  grow  up  into 
a Monster.  Nor  was  there  any  hint  of  the  impending 
phenomenon  when  the  Reeds  moved  to  Bethlehem 
with  five-year-old  James.  In  fact,  his  family,  who 
still  lives  on  Delaware  Avenue,  would  probably  re- 
sent the  accusation  even  today.  But  that  s beside  the 
point. 

While  at  the  local  high  school  just  across  from  the 
campus,  young  Reed  was  the  star  on  the  track  and 
gridiron  even  though  he  weighed  not  much  over  one 
hundred  pounds!  But  as  for  wrestling,  that  was  not 
for  him  he  maintained.  In  fact,  when  he  entered  Le- 
high along  with  the  rest  of  the  class  of  '2  7,  he  was 
set  on  becoming  an  All-American  football  player; 
there  was  never  a thought  of  a National  A.  A.  U. 
wrestling  championship.  But  that  was  before  the 
football  coaches  looked  at  his  five  feet  two  and  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  which  he 
was  made.  Smiling  sympathetically,  they  told  him  to 
go  out  for  wrestling  for  a while  to  put  on  some 
weight.  Then  Billy  and  the  freshman  coach  Gion  got 
hold  of  him.  They  began  to  build  him  up  by  making 
him  take  off  almost  fifteen  pounds  to  enable  him  to 
wrestle  115!  By  the  end  of  the  season,  Jim  found 
himself  in  possession  of  the  Lewis  award  given  to 
the  best  wrestler  on  the  freshman  team,  a team 
which  was  undefeated  that  season. 

Jim  stuck  to  wrestling  after  that.  In  his  sophomore 
year,  he  made  the  varsity  and  placed  third  in  the 
Eastern  Intercollegiates.  In  his  junior  year,  he  moved 
from  third  place  to  win  in  the  1 I 5 pound  class;  and 
in  his  last  year  at  Lehigh,  Jim  met  similar  success  at 
1 25.  In  1 928  he  represented  the  United  States  at  the 
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IN  a certain  country  there  is  a village  where  the 
sky  is  always  dark,  so  that  the  day  is  as  the  night, 
and  men  see  but  dimly. 

And  the  Houses  of  the  Village  stand  on  a Square, 
so  that  the  dwellers  in  the  Village  must  keep  the 
Square  lighted,  in  order  to  see  their  way  to  go  about 
their  tasks. 

Now  at  one  time  the  people  kept  little  Lamps 
burning,  one  over  each  man’s  door,  that  together 
they  might  make  the  Square  bright  for  all.  But  it  so 
happened  that  there  came  on  the  country  and  on 
the  Village  a great  Storm,  and  it  raged  for  seven 
days  and  seven  nights,  and  it  blew  out  nearly  all  the 
little  Lamps,  so  that  there  was  much  confusion  in 
the  Square,  and  stumbling,  and  men  rushed  about 
blindly,  and  many  fell  and  were  hurt. 

Then  on  the  eighth  day  the  Storm  abated,  and 
the  Winds  subsided,  and  there  was  calm,  and  the 


people  lighted  their  Lamps  again.  And  a certain 
man,  who  was  Young  and  had  a rich  House,  called 
the  Others  together,  and  said  to  them.  Behold,  my 
brethren,  what  a sorrowful  thing  has  happened  to 
us  because  of  our  Lamps  which  were  extinguished. 
Now  I say  to  you,  let  us  light  a great  Beacon,  or 
Torch,  in  our  Square,  which  shall  be  as  a guide  to 
all  of  us,  and  shall  protect  our  feet  from  stumbling 
on  the  jagged  stones  and  the  rocks,  even  when  the 
Winds  blow  and  the  Storm  beats  down  and  the  lit- 
tle Lamps  are  gone  out. 

And  all  were  pleased  at  this  speech,  and  smiled 
at  one  another  and  at  the  Young  man,  and  made 
consent,  and  together  they  builded  a great  Beacon, 
or  Torch,  in  the  Square,  and  lighted  it.  And  its  light 
was  over  all,  as  the  light  of  a great  wisdom. 

Then  some  of  the  Older  men  spake,  and  said, 
This  is  well,  but  the  Beacon  will  not  burn  of  itself 
and  must  be  tended,  else  it  will  go  out  even  as  our 
Lamps  which  were  snuffed  by  the  Storm.  So  they 
banded  again,  each  giving  of  his  goods  and  labor, 
that  the  Torch  in  the  Square  might  burn  always. 
But  when  they  had  so  banded,  they  found  that  the 
Young  man  was  not  in  their  midst,  and  they  called 
to  him,  Come,  brother,  help  us  care  for  this,  our 
Beacon,  which  we  both  have  created.  He  answered, 
I will  join  you  later. 

H is  own  little  Lamp  the  Young  man  kept  burn- 
ing, and  trimmed  it,  and  hung  it  over  his  door. 

Much  time  passed.  Then  did  one  of  the  Villag- 
ers, who  was  a very  Old  man,  but  drunk  with  a wine, 
say  to  the  Others,  Look  you,  1 have  no  need  of  this 
Beacon,  and  shall  help  tend  it  no  longer.  And  he 
went  back  to  his  House,  and  shut  himself  in,  and 
the  House  was  in  darkness. 

Likewise  another  Villager,  whose  eyes  had  been 
harmed  when  the  Storm  had  come  and  he  had 
stumbled  on  a great  rock  in  the  Square,  left  the 
Beacon,  saying,  I have  no  need  of  it.  And  his  House 
too  was  darkened. 

The  Beacon,  for  lack  of  the  care  which  these  two 
had  been  giving  it,  burned  the  less  brightly.  And  the 
Young  man  scoffed  at  this,  and  from  his  doorstep 
he  chided  the  Others  for  letting  it  so  be.  But  he  did 
not  offer  to  aid  the  Others  in  their  task. 

And  when  there  came  little  gusts  of  Wind,  that 
blew  through  the  Square,  the  Beacon  flickered,  and 
the  Villagers  were  hard  pressed  to  keep  it  burning 
bright.  Then  did  the  Young  man  look  at  them  as- 
kance, and  smile  at  his  own  little  Lamp,  which 
lighted  up  his  door  and  wavered  not. 

But  the  small  Winds  grew  larger,  and  there  came 
a smell  in  the  air  as  of  a Storm,  and  the  Villagers 
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Tommy  Dorsey 

An  Interview  by  Bill  Gottlieb  and  Sandy  Manheimer 


YOU’VE  heard  him  and  you’ve  seen  him,  and 
here,  boys  and  girls,  is  a chance  to  meet  more 
intimately  that  ace  trombonist  and  band  leader, 
Tommy  Dorsey,  who  swung  you  through  your  paces 
at  the  recent  Interfraternity  Ball. 

Tommy’s  outfit  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  rela- 
tively recent  return  of  the  “swing’’  bands  to  the  top 
of  the  musical  entertainment  field.  Accompanied  by 
such  others  as  Benny  Goodman  and  Louis  Arm- 
strong, he  is  supplanting  the  smoother  and  more 
mechanical  orchestrations  of  the  King,  Lombardo, 
Noble  schools  with  new,  more  individually  creative, 
and  hotter  jazz.  Especially  dominant  in  creating  his 
unique  and  catchy  effects  is  the  abundance  of  brass 
instruments,  particularly  the  array  of  depth-giving 
trombones  that  supplement  his  own  masterly  em- 
ployed horn.  This  emphasis  of  adeptly  manipulated 
trombones  is  an  innovation  of  Dorsey’s  which  has 
done  much  to  bring  his  orchestra  to  the  top  and 
should  keep  him  there  for  a long  time. 

Like  all  good  band  leaders,  he  carefully  selects 
only  those  instrumentalists  and  vocalists  who  fit  in 
with  his  full  toned,  rhythmical  style.  Most  annoying 
to  him  are  shrill  singers;  so  he  considers  himself 
lucky  to  have  with  him  Edythe  Wright.  Her  low, 
almost  husky,  voice  suits  his  arrangements  as  well  as 
the  velvety  vocalizing  of  A1  Bowley  fits  in  with  the 
less  syncopated  music  of  Ray  Noble.  He  discovered 
Miss  Wright  at  the  Decca  recording  studios.  “In  the 
first  place  she  certainly  looks  the  part,”  he  says  of 
the  beautiful  singer,  and  after  hearing  her  sing  just 
one  song,  1 had  her  sign  a five  year  contract.” 

Though  it  hardly  sounds  credible  considering  the 
fame  and  excellence  of  his  band,  Tommy  has  been 
on  his  own  and  with  his  present  outfit  of  fifteen  men 
for  1 ess  than  six  months.  Not  that  he’s  a newcomer 
in  the  orchestra  game.  Before  this  he  was  known  to 
dancers  and  radio  fans  as  one  of  the  two  Dorsey 
Brothers.  But  a bitter  fight,  the  culmination  of  a con- 
stant series  of  disagreements  with  his  brother  Jimmy, 
broke  up  the  alliance.  After  months  of  legal  battling 
to  define  the  privileges  of  each  brother  in  using  the 
prestige  of  the  Dorsey  name,  Tommy  left  the  nucleus 


of  the  band  with  his  brother  and  formed  a unit  of 
his  own,  principally  from  the  boys  in  Joe  Haymes’ 
old  group  with  additions  from  Bert  Block’s  and 
several  other  orchestras. 

He  got  the  ball  rolling  with  a smash  opening  at 
the  French  Casino  in  New  York  on  October  1 , 1 935. 
Since  then  he  has  been  trouping  from  prom  to  prom, 
oftentimes  playing  at  four  or  five  universities  in  a 
week.  In  fact,  he  and  his  men  have  been  rolling 
around  the  country  so  steadily  that  he  has  all  he 
can  do  to  keep  his  homesick  men  from  quitting  the 
band  and  returning  to  their  wives  and  sweethearts. 
Most  of  his  band  are  not  much  more  than  twenty 
years  old,  “and  you  know  how  men  like  that  are, 
especially  the  married  ones  . . . Of  course,  we  have 
a lot  of  fun  nailing  each  other’s  clothes  to  the  walls 
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A Young  Man  In  Search  of  His  Job 


by  George  Yanko 


OUR  jobs  in  three  months.  Not  bad,  eh?” 
Damned  good,  one  might  have  retorted 
if  he  hadn’t  caught  the  bitter  note  in  the 
speaker’s  voice. 

I looked  at  him  more  closely.  Really  it  was  the 
first  time  I had  carefully  scrutinized  this  fraternity 
brother  of  mine.  I searched  his  face,  saw  a hard, 
pale,  sullen  one  where  for  three  years  had  been  ir- 
responsibility. He  should  have  been  a senior  in  the 
fraternity  this  year.  Instead  the  depression  had 
caught  up  with  his  family  and  had  left  him  finan- 
cially stranded. 

‘College  education?  Great  thing,  he  went  on. 

“Without  it  I d be  lost.  With  it — look  at  me.  Four 
jobs  in  three  months.  The  first  one  was  my  best. 
Then  I worked  in  a silk  mill  and  made  32%  cents 
an  hour,  55  hours  a week.  College  got  me  that  job. 
I mean  it,  the  general  manager  himself  told  me  so.” 

His  work  was  cleaning  machinery.  He  would  un- 
screw a piece  of  iron  holding  about  50  rings  and 
then  polish  them.  With  he  finished  that  he  moved 
on  to  another  section  and  did  the  same  thing.  He 
became  friendly  with  a man  who  had  been  there  a 
year.  His  name  was  a long  foreign  one  and  he  was 
making  45  cents  an  hour  which  was  considered  good 
pay,  even  if  he  was  married. 

“1  didn’t  care  about  that,”  my  friend  continued. 
"Wait  until  you're  out  of  school  awhile.  Wait  until 
you  need  money  to  eat  with  instead  of  waiting  for  a 
monthly  envelope.  That  job  was  the  cornerstone  of 
a castle  for  me.  Didn’t  the  general  manager  himself 
tell  me  that  with  my  education  I ought  to  go  far  in 
the  mill?  That’s  what  he  told  me.  Three  weeks  later 
I was  laid  off  because  the  cleaning  was  finished  and 
I,  being  a new  hand,  was  the  first  to  go. 

“They  taught  me  a lot  at  college.  I have  what  is 
called  a liberal  education.’  That  means  I know 
some  chemistry,  some  economics,  some  history, 
plenty  of  drinking  and  loafing.  Did  you  ever  try  to 
sell  yourself?  They  don’t  want  to  know  about  your 
experiences  at  college.  Especially  with  plenty  of 


men  with  experience  in  real  work  hanging  around 
the  employment  agencies. 

“Y  ou  hear  stories  of  men  desperate,  walking  all 
day  to  find  even  a pick-up  job.  You  hear  them  and 
say  Thank  God  I’ve  a real  education.  Maybe;  I 
hope  so,  I only  went  through  three  years  with  a C 
average  and  lucky  to  get  it.  If  you’re  number  one 
man  in  your  department  you  won't  have  to  worry. 
Go  ahead,  pity  me,  but  if  you’re  not  you  can  save 
your  sympathy  for  yourself.  You’ll  need  it. 

I used  to  joke  about  salesmen  being  born,  not 
made.  I know  better  now.  Three  years  of  reading 
books  and  listening  to  professors  talk  won’t  pass  for 
a recommendation  so  I became  a stocking  salesman 
for  a mail  order  concern.  I broke  my  last  $5  bill  to 
buy  a hat  because  the  district  manager  told  me  it 
helps  make  a good  impression  on  the  customers. 

“The  work  was  O.  K.  until  a week  before  Christ- 
mas when  I couldn’t  fill  any  more  holiday  orders. 
Then  I had  my  leisure  back  again.” 

For  a minute  he  ran  out  of  speech  and  buttered 
another  piece  of  toast.  It  was  nine-thirty  at  night  and 
he  had  just  come  home  from  work.  We  were  alone 
in  the  kitchen  when  he  had  started  his  vague  pro- 
tests against  his  present  condition,  and  I had  just 
sat  there,  silent,  knowing  that  all  he  wanted  was 
someone  to  listen  while  he  released  all  his  pent  up 
emotion.  Then  he  told  me  that  he  was  going  to 
chuck  it  all  and  go  back  to  his  home  town.  I asked 
him  the  logical  question: 

“And  what  about  Henrietta?” 

Yes,  he  was  in  love  or  thought  so.  That  was  the 
main  reason  why  he  had  sought  employment  in  his 
college  town.  It  was  all  right  while  he  was  a student, 
but  now  that  he  was  going  around  idle  half  the  time 
her  father  had  stopped  him  from  seeing  her.  It  was 
no  use  telling  the  man  that  he  wanted  to  work;  the 
fact  was  that  he  wasn’t. 

The  mention  of  her  name  brought  back  a spark 
I had  thought  almost  killed.  “That’s  one  thing  I’m 
not  giving  up,”  he  flared.  “I  haven’t  got  much.  I’d 
trade  my  nice  rosy  future  with  a college  education 
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for  a steady  $25  a week  job  anytime.  But  I’m  not 
giving  her  up,”  he  repeated  stubbornly.  I couldn  t 
help  envying  him  for  his  blind  faith  in  the  omnipo- 
tence of  love.  I wondered  how  it  would  survive  a 
clerk’s  salary. 

He  talked  on,  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  I already 
knew  what  he  was  telling  me. 

“Then  I worked  in  a five  and  ten  chain.  The  em- 
ployment agency  got  me  that  one.  I worked  from 
eight  in  the  morning  until  eleven  at  night.  When  I 
started  the  manager  told  me  he  would  try  to  work 
me  into  a regular  position  after  Christmas.  He  told 
me  that  the  company  had  regular  steps  in  advance- 
ment, and  that  if  1 could  stand  drudgery  for  six 
months  I would  be  promoted.  It  was  like  throwing 
me  a fruit  to  suck  on  and  I worked  hard  and  steady. 
Then  three  days  later  the  manager  said  I had  fin- 
ished the  work  for  which  he  had  hired  me  as  stock- 
boy  sooner  than  he  had  expected,  and  he  was  sorry 
but.  . . . 

“All  the  time  the  employment  agency  was  opti- 
mistic about  a position  with  a finance  company  that 
would  be  open.  It  paid  $ 1 00  a month  and  $40  al- 
lowance for  car  expense.  But  I had  to  wait  until  the 
section  manager  came  to  Bethlehem  to  interview 
prospects,  though  my  chance  should  be  very  good, 
the  agency  man  assured  me. 

“That  was  a month  ago.  The  first  two  weeks  I 


went  over  there  every  day  to  see  if  the  manager  had 
come  down.  Then  I telephoned  daily  the  next  two 
weeks.  The  man  hasn’t  shown  up  yet. 

“ Every  week  I have  had  some  iron  in  the  fire.  It 
has  been  this  candy  factory  or  that  shoe  store.  It 
was  a question  of  a few  days,  a matter  of  the  boss 
returning  from  Philadelphia.  With  my  cultural  back- 
ground it  would  be  easy.  So  people  told  me.  In  the 
end  it  was  just  a case  of  answering  the  ad  first. 

“Now  I’m  an  apprentice  in  a food  market.  They 
chose  eight  of  us  from  seventy-five  applicants.  We 
work  seven  hours  a day,  five  days  a week  and  ten 
hours  on  Saturday  for  $5.  That’s  only  during  our 
apprenticeship  period,  to  learn  the  work  of  a check- 
er that  merely  consists  in  adding  figures  on  a mach- 
ine. After  two  weeks  we  will  be  shifted  to  a new 
store  where  we  will  work  fifty-three  hours  a week 
for  $12.  I ride  six  miles  by  trolley  to  and  from  the 
job.  The  checker  whom  I help — he’s  married  and 
makes  $14 — is  a jolly  fellow  getting  a lot  of  fun 
out  of  life.  He  can’t  understand  why  I always  seem 
so  sullen. 

“In  the  morning  riding  over  I usually  talk  to  one 
of  the  laborers  in  the  trolley.  One  had  been  a weav- 
er, he  said,  and  made  ten  cents  an  hour.  All  of 
them  were  glad  to  have  someone  who  would  listen 
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HE  was  a quiet,  unassuming  fellow,  but  like  a 
beautiful  gun,  demanded  a second  and  third 
look  of  admiration  from  those  who  saw  him 
for  the  first  time.  I called  him  'Bantay,’’  which  in 
Malay  means  watchman  or  guardian.  He  was  a thor- 
oughbred pit-bull,  heavy  and  deep  of  chest,  with 
massive  muscles  along  his  chest  and  in  his  fore  legs, 
and  with  those  short  powerful  jaws  characteristic  of 
his  breed,  he  could  crunch  bones  and  sticks  like 
straws.  Somewhere  in  his  ancestry  he  had  been  given 
a beautiful  brown  and  white  brindle  coat  that  glist- 
ened like  silk,  before  it  was  scarred  from  countless 
battles.  I don’t  know  how  much  he  weighed,  but  I 
have  yet  to  see  an  animal  too  big  for  him  to  tackle 
if  he  were  given  the  command.  I never  saw  him  of- 
fer to  bite  a man,  but  there  were  few  people  who 
would  come  near  him  if  they  did  not  know  him.  He 
had  countless  admirers,  but  only  three  whom  he 
looked  to  as  his  friends  and  to  whom  he  would  re- 
spond: my  father,  our  old  Filipino  cook,  and  me. 

He  was  given  to  my  father  while  only  a puppy. 
When  I returned  from  school  in  the  mountains  and 
saw  him  for  the  first  time,  he  was  about  seven 
months  old  and  yet  unnamed.  But  he  was  unlike  any 
of  the  eight  or  ten  other  dogs  we  always  have  at 
home,  for  he  gave  me  one  brief  glance  when  my 
father  and  I got  out  of  the  car,  then  went  to  my 
father  and  stood  happily  panting  and  looking  up  at 
him.  I was  disappointed  in  a way,  for^  although  all 
of  our  other  dogs  leaped  and  barked  excitedly 
around  me,  glad  to  have  me  home  again,  I was 
drawn  irresistably  to  that  ugly,  clumsy  little  fellow. 

For  weeks  I spoke  to  him  kindly,  offered  him 
food,  and  scratched  his  ears  and  chest  and  legs,  but 
received  no  more  than  a glance  from  his  intelligent 
brown  eyes,  as  if  he  wanted  to  say,  “Oh  well,  if  you 
must  . . . ” H e was  body  and  soul  my  father’s  dog. 


But  one  day  my  father  came  home  with  another  dog 
in  his  car,  a young  police  dog  that  someone  had  giv- 
en him.  Bantay  apparently  never  minded  those  other 
dogs  that  had  been  at  home  before  his  coming,  and 
who  leaped  gaily  about  my  father  whenever  he  re- 
turned from  the  office.  But  this,  to  his  maturing 
puppy  brain,  was  an  injustice  to  the  loyalty  he  had 
given  the  man  he  had  chosen  as  his  master.  He 
looked  at  Dad,  sniffed  at  the  puppy,  then  turned 
with  head  down  and  walked  into  the  house.  When  I 
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went  up  to  my  room  an  hour  or  so  later  he  was  ly- 
ing by  my  bed.  When  I spoke  to  him  in  surprise  he 
crawled  to  me  on  his  belly,  wagging  his  stump  of  a 
tail,  and  looked  up  at  me  with  pleading  eyes.  He 
wanted  me  for  his  master  then. 

For  a long  time  he  scarcely  looked  at  my  father, 
try  as  Dad  did  to  regain  his  confidence.  And  that 
police  dog  was  the  first  thing  he  learned  to  hate.  If 
he  had  not  been  ordered  to  leave  it  alone  and  then 
watched  to  see  that  he  did,  I think  he  would  have 
killed  it.  But  he  finally  forgave  Dad  partly  and  be- 
came responsive  to  his  voice  and  kindness,  though 
he  would  never  follow  Dad  about  or  come  to  meet 
his  car  again. 

There  was  nothing  he  loved  more  than  to  hang 
half  out  of  my  car  with  the  hot  tropical  air  flatten- 
ing his  ears  to  his  head  as  I drove.  He  went  with  me 
everywhere,  but  whenever  I took  him  away  from 
home  he  had  to  be  kept  on  a strong,  short  leash, 
fastened  either  to  the  car  or  to  my  wrist,  for  he  had 
learned  to  love  to  fight  when  he  was  scarcely  a year 
old.  Someone  had  left  a gate  to  the  garden  at  home 
open,  and  a strange  dog  had  wandered  in.  Bantay 
saw  him  and  went  to  investigate  the  newcomer.  It 
was  a husky  short-haired  native  dog,  scarred  from 
many  battles,  and  the  Filipino  boys  who  were  work- 
ing in  the  garden  said  that  as  Bantay  came  near,  it 
snarled  viciously.  Bantay  stopped  and  looked  at  it  in 
surprise,  then  instinct  prompted  him.  Without  mak- 
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ing  a sound,  he  launched  himself  at  the  shoulder  of 
the  other  dog,  found  bone  and  muscle,  and  never 
let  go  till  the  stranger  was  limp  in  his  jaws.  1 saw  the 
dog  later,  and  I will  never  again  doubt  any  story  of 
the  tenacity  of  a bull-dog.  There  was  a series  of 
torn  marks  where  Bantay’s  teeth  had  gone  through 
the  skin  and  flesh,  and  this  went  in  an  almost  straight 
line  up  the  dog’s  shoulder  to  his  throat,  and  there 
he  killed  the  dog.  Countless  ancestors  who  had 
fought  in  the  pits  of  England  and  France  had  taught 
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him  to  work  instinctively,  silently,  and  with  pre- 
cision even  in  his  first  battle.  After  that  whenever  he 
saw  a strange  dog  he  begged  and  strained  to  get 
them.  But  he  never  growled  or  snarled,  and  only 
barked  his  squeaky  little  bark  when  he  and  I played 
together. 

The  first  time  1 took  him  for  a trip  on  a ship  he 
was  deathly  sick,  and  from  then  on  he  hated  ships. 
But  he  always  begged  so  hard  for  me  to  take  him 
when  I went  to  one  of  the  lower  islands  that  I 
couldn’t  refuse.  He  was  never  sick  again  after  that 
first  time,  but  always  he  had  to  be  carried  up  the 
gang-plank  to  go  aboard.  If  1 left  him  on  the  pier 
and  then  went  aboard,  he  would  stand  there  shiver- 
ing like  a leaf,  and  barking  his  funny  little  bark  till 
I came  back  for  him.  Then  he  would  leap  into  my 
arms  and  close  his  eyes  till  we  were  safely  aboard. 
He  loved  new  places.  I shall  never  forget  how  excit- 
ed he  was  when  I took  him  up  into  the  fragrant, 
pine-laden  air  of  the  mountains  for  the  first  time.  He 
would  stand  and  shiver  with  excitement  for  long 
minutes  as  he  took  great  breaths  of  the  light,  cool, 
scented  air  into  his  deep  chest,  snorting  and  sniffing 
as  bull-dogs  do. 

I let  him  off  leash  only  once  when  we  were  hik- 
ing. We  were  crossing  some  uncultivated  ground 
where  the  natives  pastured  their  carabaos,  or  water- 
buffalo.  I had  particularly  made  a wide  circuit  to 
stay  as  far  from  the  carabaos  as  possible,  for  their 


pet  aversion  is  white  men,  or  anything  that  smells  of 
white  men.  Bantay  was  tugging  at  his  leash  wanting 
to  run,  so  1 let  him  go.  Like  a flash  he  was  off  for 
the  carabaos,  and  slingling  out  a young  bull  he  be- 
gan running  around  him,  barking  and  jumping  at 
him.  Now  young  bull  water-buffaloes  are  very  ex- 
citable. In  about  twenty  seconds  this  young  fellow 
was  thundering  after  Bantay,  and  Bantay  was  streak- 
ing for  me.  What  could  I do?  Fortunately  there  was 
a mango  tree  with  low-hanging  branches  very  near 
me,  and  1 swung  into  it  like  a monkey.  As  Bantay 
swerved  around  the  tree,  the  young  bull  caught  my 
odor,  and  plowed  to  a stop,  staring  up  at  me  with 
blood-shot  eyes,  and  snorting  like  one  of  the  western 
bulls  of  this  country.  Vivid  pictures  of  stories  white 
people  tell  of  being  treed  for  hours  by  these  animals 
flashed  into  my  mind  immediately  — and  I simply 
had  to  be  in  Manila  early  that  afternoon.  I looked 
for  Bantay,  and  saw  him  sitting  at  the  edge  of  some 
bamboo  not  far  away,  and  I’ll  swear  the  little  devil 
was  laughing  at  me!  I thought,  “All  right,  old  fel- 
low, you  got  me  into  it,  now  let’s  see  if  you’re  man 
enough  to  take  me  out.”  I called  him,  and  he  obe- 
diently trotted  toward  me,  keeping  a weather  eye 
on  the  carabao.  But  when  I said,  Take  him  boy!” 
he  stopped  short.  That  carabao  must  have  looked 
many  times  bigger  to  him  than  it  did  to  me,  but 
he  hesitated  for  only  a second,  then  launched  him- 
self like  a bullet  for  the  rump  of  the  big  fellow.  The 
carabao  whirled  around  and  around,  kicking  and 
trying  to  catch  Bantay  s flying  body  on  his  rapier- 
like horns.  But  Bantay  had  found  something  solid  to 
fasten  his  vice-like  jaws  to,  and  nothing  could  shake 
him  loose.  Finally  the  carabao  stopped  trying  to 
reach  him  or  shake  him  loose,  and  went  racing  off 
across  the  field,  Bantay  bouncing  along  with  his 
hind  legs  barely  touching  the  ground,  and  only  occa- 
sionally doing  that.  1 whistled  and  called  to  him  sev- 

continued  on  page  27 
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favors  earlier  election  of  officers 


EXPERIENCED  gardeners  are  very  painstaking 
about  replanting  their  flowers  and  shrubs.  If 
the  manner  of  change  is  important,  so,  also,  is 
the  time. 

Lehigh’s  clubs  and  societies  might  take  their  cue 
from  the  horticulturalist.  Perhaps  much  ineffective 
leadership  is  derived  from  an  injudicious  choice  of 
election  time. 

The  newly  elected  officer  of  a society  has  an  un- 
enviable position.  He  usually  receives  his  post  in  the 
spring,  but  must  wait  until  fall  before  assuming  his 
duties.  In  the  interim  the  old  functionaries  have  been 
graduated,  and  when  he  takes  up  active  charge,  the 
inexperienced  officer  generally  discovers  numerous 
important  details  of  which  he  has  not  been  informed. 
If  the  organization  has  a faculty  sponsor,  the  spon- 
sor may  be  of  help — and  may  not.  In  any  case  there 
is  inevitable  confusion. 

The  new  officer,  after  much  labor  and  annoyance, 
becomes  familiar  with  his  duties.  He  has  had  to 
spend  hours  looking  through  the  club  files  for  bits 
of  information.  He  has  gone  partially  beserk  tracing 
the  missing  pieces  of  initiation  paraphernalia.  He 
has  been  embarrassed  in  meetings  because  he  was 
unacquainted  with  some  provision  of  the  by-laws. 
And  the  club  has  been  fined  by  the  national  organ- 
ization because  he  failed  to  attend  to  a matter  of 
procedure  about  which  he  knew  nothing.  It  is  the 
end  of  the  first  semester  before  he  is  really  compe- 
tent. 

But  he  is  generally  a senior;  impending  gradua- 
tion coupled  with  the  necessity  of  finding  a job 
leaves  him  little  time  in  the  second  semester  for  or- 
ganizations. By  the  time  April  rolls  around  the  aver- 
age senior  has  turned  his  attentions  to  matters  extra- 


collegiate.  The  society  struggles  along  until  the  end 
of  May,  new  officers  are  elected,  the  old  ones  depart 
with  all  their  experience,  and  the  cycle  starts  all  over 
again.  The  club — if  it  is  fortunate — has  had  three  or 
four  months  of  efficient  leadership. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  is  obvious,  yet  few 
groups  seem  to  have  applied  it.  Elect  new  officers 
as  early  in  the  second  semester  as  is  practical.  Under 
such  a system  the  new  men  would  have  a chance  to 
adapt  themselves  gradually  to  the  responsibilities  of 
their  positions.  They  would  direct  meetings  and  ac- 
tivities with  the  incumbents  at  hand  to  instruct  and 
advise.  There  would  be  sufficient  time  for  the  old 
men  to  familiarize  the  new  with  the  workings  of  the 
national  organization  and  with  the  location  of  essen- 
tial apparatus  and  information.  The  transition  would 
be  smooth  and  painless.  The  energy  consumed  in 
unnecessary  groping  might  be  used  along  more  fruit- 
ful lines. 

Changing  officers  near  the  middle  of  the  year 
would  be  a boon  to  the  outgoing  senior.  While  re- 
taining close  contact  with  his  group,  he  would  be 
relieved  of  a great  part  of  the  executive  responsi- 
bility. His  last  semester  would  not  be  tainted  by  the 
consciousness  of  a job  half-heartedly  or  three-quar- 
ter-heartedly  performed.  He  would  pass  his  accu- 
mulated experience  to  his  successor  and  quit  his 
post  with  a sense  of  completion. 

The  Review  suggests  earlier  elections  in  order  to 
mitigate  if  not  obviate  much  of  the  difficulty  con- 
nected with  changes  in  regime.  Many  social  frater- 
nities elect  after  mid-years  with  excellent  results.  If 
new  leaders  are  installed  at  a more  favorable  time, 
the  result  might  very  well  be  increased  vigor  for  all 
campus  societies. 
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OUR  OFFER  TO 
PIPE  SMOKERS 

“You  must  be  pleased ” 

Smoke  20  fragrant  pipefuls 
of  Prince  Albert.  If  you  don’t 
find  it  the  mellowest,  tasti- 
est pipe  tobacco  you  ever 
smoked,  return  the  pocket  tin 
with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in 
it  to  us  at  any  time  within  a 
month  from  this  date,  and 
we  will  refund  full  purchase 
price,  plus  postage.  (Signed) 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


This  is  about  the  remarkable  "You  - Must-  Be  - 
Pleased"  offer... that  is  giving  smokers  a new 
idea  of  pipe -smoking  contentment 


We  ask  that  you  do  two  things... do 
them  in  your  own  interest. 

Read  the  reasons  we  give  why  we 
are  so  confident  that  you  will  find  a 
new  smoking  delight  when  you  try 
Prince  Albert.  Then  read  the  money- 
back  offer  carefully. 

For  Prince  Albert,  we  use  the 
choicest  of  naturally  mild  tobaccos — 
then  they  are  manufactured  under 
the  P.  A.  bite -removing  process  that 
brings  out  the  flavor  of  choice 
tobaccos  in  all  their  full,  satisfying 
perfection ! 

Prince  Albert  is  scientifi- 
cally “crimp  cut’’— packs 
nicely,  burns  slowly  and 
richly.  You’ll  find  mildness, 
combined  with  real  man- 
style  flavor— and  around  50 
pipefuls  in  the  big  2 -ounce 


economy  tin.  A more  fragrant,  comfort- 
ing, soothing  smoke  you  never  tried  ! 

College  men  like  it! 

Prince  Albert  was  deliberately  created 
for  those  who  appreciate  the  ultimate 
in  pipe  smoking . We  want  more  college 
men  to  know  and  enjoy  Prince  Albert. 
And  we  are  so  sure  that  P.  A.  will 
speak  for  itself  that  we  make  a posi- 
tive off  er  of  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Time  flies— try  P.  A.  without  delay. 
Get  it  at  your  dealer’s  now. 


pipefuls 
of  fragrant  tobacco 
every  2 -ounce 
tin  of  Prince  Albert 


THE  NATIONAL  JOY  SMOKE 
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B.  J.  Reynolds  Tob.  C*. 
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“SILVER  BROOK”  ANTHRACITE 

Have  You  Tried  This  Super  Fuel? 
Phone  1700 

Artificial  Ice  Co. 

Second  and  New  Streets 


Phones:  1047  - 2923 

J.  A.  Trimble  Co. 

FRUIT  and  PRODUCE 
FISH  and  OYSTERS 

115-119  West  Third  Street 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

We  Cater  to  Fraternities 


CHEVROLET 

The  Aristocrat  of  the 
Low  Priced  Cars 

Hauser  Chevrolet  Co. 

324  W.  FOURTH  STREET  2637  EASTON  AVENUE 

PHONE  5500 


Lehigh’s 

College  Barber  Shop 

10  W.  Fourth  Street — IV2  blocks  from  Campus 
Service  to  Suit  the  Individual 


Tommy  Dorsey 

continued  from  page  11 

of  our  hotel  rooms,  but  even  that  gets  tiresome.’’ 

But  Tommy  is  rather  used  to  the  troubles  of  be- 
ing a musician.  After  he  moved  to  Lansford,  Pa., 
from  Shenandoah,  where  he  was  born  thirty  years 
ago,  eight  year  old  Tommy  studied  an  assortment 
of  brass  instruments  under  the  direction  of  his  father, 
a music  teacher.  He  soon  decided  the  trombone  was 
his  best  bet  and  still  thinks  it  is.  While  still  a youth, 
the  Dorseys,  father  and  sons,  were  playing  in  the 
coal  towns  of  Pennsylvania.  Since  then  he’s  done  a 
lot  of  playing  in  this  territory  while  a member  of 
other  bands.  In  fact,  he’s  been  at  the  Coliseum  twice 
before  in  the  last  thirteen  years. 

Young  Dorsey’s  professional  orchestra  career  be- 
gan on  a major  scale  when  he  joined  Jean  Gold- 
kette’s  band  in  1924.  Since  then,  he  has  been  drift- 
ing in  and  out  of  innumerable  other  companies,  in- 
cluding those  of  Roger  Wolfe  Kahn,  Vincent  Lopez, 
Eddie  Elkins,  Paul  Whiteman,  and  Freddie  Rich.  In 
one  six  months  period  he  played  with  twenty-two 
different  orchestras.  Finally,  in  1933,  the  Dorsey 
Brothers  organization  was  founded. 

One  of  Tommy’s  chief  gripes  today  is  playing  or 
listening  to  “The  Music  Goes  Around  and  Around.’’ 
He’s  happy  to  see  it  lose  popularity.  Whenever  he 
plays  it,  he  complains,  half  of  the  audience  applauds 
him,  and  the  other  half  wants  to  shoot  him.  What 
seems  to  be  the  low  down  on  the  song  was  given  by 
Dorsey.  In  July,  1935,  while  playing  in  Chicago,  he 
hired  a singer  named  Ruth  Lee.  She\  told  him  of 
some  words  illustrating  the  path  of  sound  through  a 
horn  that  were  taught  to  her  by  a “Red’’  Hodgson 
who  used  it  for  a “break’  in  one  of  the  choruses  of 
“Dinah.”  When  Miss  Lee  went  to  New  York,  she 
used  to  drop  in  at  the  Onyx  club,  where  she  gave 
the  words  to  Reilly  and  Farley.  They  put  the  lyrics 
to  music.  Rudy  Vallee  heard  them  play  it  and  had 
them  work  on  it  during  one  of  his  guest  programs. 
Everyone  knows  the  rest. 

Another  of  his  pet  peeves  is  the  Warner  Broth- 
ers’ ban  on  the  huge  share  of  music  which  that  com- 
pany controls.  Now  without  the  radio  plugging  so 
necessary  to  the  success  of  a song,  compositions  that 
would  ordinarily  be  big-timers  are  doomed  to  prac- 
tical oblivion;  the  records,  for  example,  which  he 
made  of  the  hits  from  the  Princeton  Triangle  show 
are  financial  failures  because  Warner  Brothers  in- 
terests keep  them  from  being  played  on  the  air  or 
at  dances  except  at  prohibitive  tax  rates.  And  now 
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there  is  a new  legal  wrinkle  to  turn  greyer  the  mae- 
stro’s hair.  It  provides  that  any  program  which  uses 
those  songs  requiring  the  announcement:  “This  song 
comes  from  the  motion  picture  such  and  such’  auto- 
matically becomes  a commercial  presentation,  thus 
requiring  that  each  man  in  the  orchestra  be  paid  $ 1 8 
extra.  Union  rulings,  you  know.  Between  this  law 
and  the  copyright  war,  over  half  of  the  two  hundred 
and  some  odd  numbers  in  Dorsey’s  library  cannot  be 


used;  he  and  the  other  band  leaders  must  repeat 
numbers  during  a long  evening.  You  can  bet  your 
brown  puttees  he  doesn’t  like  that. 

Tommy  himself  never  arranges  any  of  his  pieces. 
“And  as  for  writing  any  songs,’  he  adds,  “I  can’t 
even  write  a good  letter.  He  has  five  arrangers, 
three  playing  in  his  band.  His  choice  of  numbers  is 
governed  by  examining  popularity  statistics  and  by 
listening  to  numerous  programs.  “The  Lucky  Strike 
classifications  are  my  biggest  help.’’ 

Despite  his  constant  activity  as  an  orchestra  lead- 
er, Tommy  still  manages  to  spend  many  pleasant 
hours  with  his  wife  and  two  children  in  his  eighteen 
room  house  and  twenty-two  acres  out  at  Bernards- 
ville,  N.  J.  He  takes  greatest  pride  in  his  barns, 
horses,  cows,  and  — above  all  — chickens.  A gen- 
tleman farmer,  Mr.  Ripley!  But  he  assured  us  that 
he’ll  never  break  out  into  “Turkey  in  the  Straw” 
while  the  sophisticates  glide  to  his  music  under  dim, 
romantic  lights. 


The  Messenger  had  just  caught  sight  of  Birnam 
Wood  marching  upon  Dunsinane.  He  turned  to 
Macbeth  and  shouted: 

“Your  Majesty,  cheese  it!  The  copse!” 

— Sundial 


SPECIAL  for  month  of  FEBRUARY 

30  Sheets  of  engraved  Lehigh  Seal 
30  Sheets  of  plain 
SO  Envelopes 

at  69c 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 
College  Seal  Jewelry  for  that  gift 

Lehigh  Stationery  Company 

Office  Equipment  and  Supplies 
14  FOURTH  STREET,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


Schmerin’s  Service  Station 

We  take  care  of  you  taking 

care  of  your  car! 

OPPOSITE  THE  POST  OFFICE 


alivays  something  new  in  the 

Supply  Bureau 

including  the  latest  numbers 
in  high  grade  pipes 

Keep  your  eye  on  our 

Bargain  Counter 

New  Items  will  be  placed  on  sale 
every  week 
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Good  Night,  Mr.  Bean 

continued  from  page  7 

woof,”  he  said,  louder. 

His  wife  turned  her  head.  “Hello,  dear.  What 
did  you  say?” 

“The  first  thing  I said  was  ‘Woof.  Then  1 said 
‘Woof,  woof  .” 

“Woof  to  you,  too.  Are  you  drunk?” 

“A  silly  conclusion.  I can  say  woof  drunk  or 
sober.  1 am  at  present,  however,  drunk.” 

“You’re  drunk  and  I’m  sleepy.  Goodnight.” 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Bean.  “Not  goodnight.  I dare  not 
sleep  now.  Don’t  let  me.  I have  a terrible  fear  — a 
fear  of  turning  into  a jellyfish.  Inside  I’m,  all  soft 
and  runny.  If  I fall  asleep  I’ll  turn  to  water  and  drip 
off  the  side  of  the  bed.  I’ll  be  a pool  on  the  floor 
and  then  I’ll  dry  up. 

“That’s  fine,  said  Mrs.  Bean.  “Please  do. 

“What?  Oh,  dear.”  Mr.  Bean  sat  up  in  bed  and 
began  to  sniffle.  “It’s  terrible,  those  fears  I have 
and  how  they  come  upon  me  suddenly.  A few  min- 
utes ago  I was  a happy  spirit,  rather  blithe,  too,  I 


thought.  I lived  only  for  the  moment  and  what  I 
could  extract  from  it.  Now  I’m  as  haunted  as  an 
empty  apartment  house.” 

Somewhere  in  the  night  a bell  tolled  two.  Mr. 
Bean  reached  under  his  pillow  for  a handkerchief 
and  blew  his  nose.  “On  the  hour  I am  sent  a new 
fear.  Now  I am  doomed  to  turn  to  granite,  with  an 
inscription  chiseled  on  my  chest.  First  my  limbs 
will  harden,  and  then  the  rest.  In  the  morning  I 
shall  be  my  own  monument.” 

“Don’t  you  think  you  could  petrify  lying  down, 
dear.  It  would  be  much  more  dignified. 

“You’re  right.  I will  . . . It’s  funny,  though — here 
I am,  about  to  become  a statue,  and  I have  a ter- 
rific headache.  I wonder  if  it’s  part  of  the  process. 

“Probably.  They  say  statues  suffer  terribly  that 
way.” 

“Oh,  dear.  I ve  decided  against  this  statue  bus- 
iness. I’m  going  to  sleep,  come  what  may.  Kiss  me 
goodnight,  dear.” 

Mrs.  Bean  leaned  over  and  kissed  him  full  on 
the  mouth.  He  turned  over  on  his  side.  “Sloppy  lit- 
tle bitch,”  he  said,  and  giggled. 


RIGHT  TO  THE  POINT! 

SMART 

Point  to  Point  Checks  by  Arrow 

Duke  of  Kent  Wide-Spread  Button-Down 

PERFECT  ARROW  TIE  and  HANDKERCHIEF  SET  TO  MATCH 

SILVERBERG  & GOLDBERG 

MEN'S  SHOP 


20  W.  Fourth  Street  62  W.  Broad  Street 


Rytex  Personal  Stationery 

9 

Quality  Printing  at  all  Times 


The  Menne  Printery 

207  W.  Fourth  Street  Phone  3431 


ELECTRIC  LAUNDRY  COMPANY 


Phone  36 


WE  USE  IVORY  SOAP  EXCLUSIVELY 
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A Young  Man  in  Search 
of  His  Job 

continued  from  page  13 

to  them  and  spoke  about  the  soldiers’  bonus  as  a 
crime  and  how  the  workmen  starve  and  how  hard 
the  employers  were.” 

My  friend  paused  a moment  in  his  monologue.  I 
waited,  knowing  he  was  just  gathering  his  thoughts. 

“Hell,  they  talk  ot  the  NkA  and  relief  as  being 
uneconomical  in  college.  They  teach  such  pretty 
theories  of  making  work  go  ‘round  and  round.’  But 
wait — just  wait  until  you  look  for  a job.  Wait  until 
you  pass  up  long  hours  and  cheap  wages  because 
of  pride  and  then  take  one  because  of  desperation. 
Wait  until  the  man  working  next  to  you  who  never 
went  to  high  school  jeeringly  asks  you  how  you  liked 
college.  Then  let  me  know  what  you  think  of  your 
text-book  economics,  culture  courses,  business 
courses. 

“Look  me  up  then.  You’ll  probably  be  the  ap- 
prentice that  I’ll  have  to  break  in  at  $5  a week. 


\a  I ISO  , 

U A A Y strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten  because 
§\m\  my  heart  is  pure!  was  Sir  Galahad  s 
* ~ “ somewhat  smug  recipe  for  a hairy  chest 
and  a manly  zest.  But  what  use  is  a manly  zest  while 
plodding  down  the  straight  and  narrow?” 

Tis  far,  far  better,”  quoth  Sir  Launcelot,  mind- 
ful of  the  gorgeous  Guinevere,  “to  frolic  down  the 
primrose  path  with  decimated  strength! 

But  science  has  gone  Sir  Galahad  one  better.  You 
can  now  eat  your  cake  and  have  it  too.  During  the 
World  War,  Dr.  Embden,  professor  of  physiology 
in  Frankfort  University,  made  the  interesting  dis- 
covery that  a dose  of  about  7 grams  (.015  oz. ) of 
acid  sodium  phosphate  has  a remarkable  effect  on 
a man's  endurance.  In  his  article  in  the  “Zeitschrift 
fur  physiologische  Chemie,”  Vol.  113,  p.  67,  Dr. 
Embden  tells  how  this  dose  increases  a man’s  ca- 
pacity for  prolonged  muscular  work  by  about  20%. 
It  is  now  taken  by  thousands  of  Germans  habitually 
and  it  has  no  ill  after-effects  like  those  of  alcohol. 

And  sly  Dame  Nature  won’t  let  you  take  too  much 
of  it  either.  After  the  7 grams  has  been  exceeded, 
the  overdose  acts  as  a laxative! 
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Edward  Clothes 


She  was  peeved  and  called  him  “Mr.,’’ 

Not  because  he  went  and  kr., 

But  because  just  before. 

As  she  opened  the  door, 

This  same  Mr.  kr.  sr. 

Dodo 


Exclusively 
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ANTHRACITE 

PHONE  3825 

Bethlehem  Coal  & Ice  Co. 
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Jimmy  Reed 

continued  from  page  9 

Olympic  games,  and  two  years  later  Jim  won  the 
National  A.  A.  U.  125  pound  championship.  Those 
titles  made  up  a beautiful  collection  for  such  a little 
fellow,  even  if  he  was,  at  the  time,  an  embryonic 
monster ! 

That  next  year,  1931,  Jim  became  assistant  coach 
at  Princeton.  In  1933  he  assumed  the  position  of 
head  coach  and  began  a drive  to  prove  to  the  Prince- 
ton officials  that  the  Lehigh  wrestling  team  was  not 
“an  absolutely  unbeatable  outfit  that  we  couldn’t 
hope  to  conquer.”  His  quietness,  modesty,  and 
pleasantness  which  backed  his  sound  knowledge  of 
the  game  and  an  ability  to  teach  it  worked  wonders 
with  the  squad.  At  first,  however,  he  had  thought 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  along  with  the  weal- 
thy and  supposedly  snobbish  group  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal.  But  he  soon  found  they  were  as  reg- 
ular as  any  collection  of  men  he  had  ever  contacted. 
And  that’s  only  half  of  what  they  began  thinking  of 
him.  Then,  his  abilities  and  the  understanding  be- 
tween instructor  and  pupil  brought  the  desired  re- 
sults. 

The  first  hint  that  his  efforts  towards  beating  Le- 
high would  be  successful  came  a few  years  ago  at 
the  Eastern  Intercollegiates  held  at  Columbia  when 
Hooker,  one  of  his  men,  got  the  count  over  the  pre- 
viously invincible  Ben  Bishop  of  Lehigh.  More 
champions  began  coming  from  Old  Nassau.  (To 
date,  his  Eastern  Intercollegiate  winners  are  Hooker 
at  155,  Gregory  at  145  and  155,  Snelham  at  125 
and  Triede  at  175.)  Then  last  year  came  Jim’s 
“sweetest  victory.’’  Down  to  Princeton  Sheridan 
came  with  a Brown  and  White  team  that  was  smart- 
ing from  its  defeat  the  week  before  by  Annapolis — 
the  first  loss  in  over  25  consecutive  dual  meets.  Le- 
high’s first  blood  had  been  drawn  and  Princeton 
was  out  gunning,  Reed  at  the  trigger.  And  then  by 
the  slim  score  of  two  points,  Jimmy’s  forces  con- 
quered those  of  his  maker,  Billy  Sheridan.  Lehigh 
still  managed  to  top  Princeton  in  last  year’s  Eastern 
Intercollegiates,  thus  retaining  the  itle  for  the  fifth 
consecutive  year.  But  what  will  happen  this  season? 
Within  the  next  few  weeks,  * the  two  schools  will 
again  meet  in  both  a dual  contest  and  the  Eastern 
Intercollegiates  to  be  held  in  Princeton  on  March 
1 3 and  1 4.  Will  Billy  Sheridan  keep  being  the 
Frankenstein  and  ultimately  destroy  the  creation  be- 
fore its  revolt  overwhelms  him?  Or  will  Jimmy 
Reed,  the  smallest  monster  in  history,  give  a new 
twist  to  literature  and  wrestling  by  establishing  a 
new  reign  in  the  eastern  wrestling  field? 
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The  shortest  perceptible 
unit  of  time  is  the  difference 
between  the  moment  the 
traffic  light  changes  and  the 
boob  behind  you  honks  for 
you  to  go. 

— Siren 


“I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air. 
It  fell  to  earth,  I know  not 
where.” 

I ve  lost  more  damn  arrows 
that  way! 

— Dodo 


Drunk  (to  splendidly  uni- 
formed bystander)  : “Shay, 

call  me  a cab,  will  ya?” 

Splendidly  Uniformed  By- 
stander: “My  good  man,  1 

am  not  the  doorman;  I am 
a naval  offcer.” 

Drunk:  “Awright,  then 

call  me  a boat,  I gotta  get 
home.” 

— Panther 


Prof — If  you  boys  keep 
up  like  you  are  now  you’ll  be 
like  Napoleon. 

Class — How  is  that? 

Prof — You  are  all  going 
down  in  history. 

— Colgate  U.  Banter 


CAMPUS  leaders  have  adopted 
the  new  "boy”  in  the  Edge- 
worth  family— Edgeworth  Jr.  Al- 
though Edgeworth  Jr.  entered  the 
colleges  only  a few  months  ago, 
the  new,  light,  free-burning  to- 
bacco for  both  pipes  and  ciga- 
rettes is  already  "tops”  in  every 
class.  Made  by  Larus  & Bro.  Co., 
Richmond,  Va.  Tobacconists 
since  1877. 

CORN  COB  PIPE  CLUB  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Crossroads  fun,  old-time  music.  Every  Wednes- 
day night  at  9:00  (Eastern  Standard  Time) 
over  coast-to-coast  NBC  Blue  network,  direct 
from  Richmond,  Virginia. 


15ca  tin.  Wrapped  in  moisture-proof  "Cellophane.” 
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ALSO  MAGAZINES 


Here's  to  a happy,  bounding  flea. 

You  cannot  tell  a he  from  a she. 

For  they  both  look  alike,  you  see. 

But  he  can  tell  . . . and  so  can  she. 

Jester 


LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 

offers 

FOUR-YEAR  COURSES  IN 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
ENGINEERING  PHYSICS 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
METALLURGICAL  ENGINEERING 
MINING  ENGINEERING 
SANITARY  ENGINEERING 

For  Information  Address 

WRAY  H.  CONGDON 

Director  of  Admissions 
LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


Hammer,  Sickle  and  Cross 
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ment  was  not  only  easy,  but  because  of  hostile  In- 
dian tribes  and  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  food 
and  shelter,  gravely  necessary. 

That  voluminous  and  precise  historian  of  colonial 
Bethlehem,  Bishop  Joseph  M.  Levering,  wrote  that 
Bethlehem’s  colonial  government  “rested  on  the 
simple  practical  exigencies  of  the  case  . . . where  a 
large  number  of  people  with  insufficient  accommo- 
dations at  a pioneer  stage,  making  common  cause, 
institute  special  arrangements  . . . for  common  sub- 
sistence . . . and  the  systematic  prosecution  of  their 
first  undertakings.’’ 

So  in  1 745  plans  for  a "Gemeinschaftliche 
Oeconomie,  or  “Economy  in  Common,  were  laid, 
and  the  task  of  controlling  it,  along  with  almost  mil- 
itary power,  was  given  to  Bishop  Spangenberg,  who 
immediately  adopted  the  motto,  “In  commune  lab- 
oramus,  in  commune  patimur,  in  commune  gaudea- 
mus,"  and  set  about  to  make  the  plans  realities. 

In  the  seventeen  years  spanned  by  the  Economy, 


Spangenberg  perfected  a remarkably  intricate  and 
serviceable  government.  He  established  and  con- 
trolled boards  and  committees  of  law  and  order,  mis- 
sionary work,  education,  buildings,  manufacturing 
and  commerce,  dairying,  farming,  medicine,  and 
communication. 

His  government  built  both  the  first  water  works 
and  the  first  pharmacy  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States.  Both  of  these  buildings  may  still  be  seen  on 
their  original  sites.  He  contrived  a system  of  mails, 
and  a chain  of  inns.  Under  his  leadership  missionary 
work  was  carried  on  among  the  Indians  with  great 
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success,  and  communal  living  groups  were  organ- 
ized. 

The  community  thrived  and  grew  prosperous,  un- 
til in  I 762,  the  exigencies  of  pioneer  days  having 
passed,  the  Economy  — by  common  consent  — was 
dissolved,  and  the  orthodox  system  of  private  enter- 
prise was  substituted. 

John  Cowper  Poweys  in  his  recently  published 
and  brilliant  “Autobiography”  finds  himself  “awed” 
by  the  beauty  of  communism,  a way  of  living  in 
which  each  man  is  both  his  own  and  his  brothers’ 
keeper,  in  which  there  is  no  oppressor  and  no  op- 
pressed, but  only  comrades.  Although  this  writer 
is  in  very  firm  agreement  with  John  Dewey  that  the 
best  form  of  government  for  the  United  States  at 
this  time  is  democracy,  the  beauty  of  the  commun- 
ist vision  (it  is  but  a vision)  cannot  be  denied  by  any 
except  the  yellow  sheets  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst  and  a group  of  narrow-thinking  capitalists 
whose  perspective  has  been  altogether  warped  by 
their  money. 

Sinclair  Lewis  in  his  sensational  book,  It  Can  t 
Happen  Here,  ponders  the  possibility  of  the  above 
clique  importing  their  particular  brand  of  fascism. 
It  is  at  all  events  at  least  interesting  to  know  of  com- 
munism that  — “It  has  happened  here. 


HE!  HA! 

One  evening  after  a large  dinner  three  doctors 
began  boasting  of  their  prize  accomplishments: 

I took  a man  and  grafted  a leg  on  him  and  he 
later  became  a champion  runner,  boasted  the  first. 

“That’  s nothing,’  ventured  the  second,  “I  grafted 
an  arm  on  a man  and  he  became  a champion  golfer.” 

The  third  doctor  thought  for  a minute.  “Hell,  I 
have  you  all  beat,  said  he.  ”1  grafted  a smile  on  a 
jackass  and  made  him  governor. 

— The  Shampain. 


King  Coal  Co. 

We  Sell 

THE  BEST  COAL  MINED 
Phone  2000 


The  Modern  Diner 

offers 

MEAL  TICKETS  FOR  STUDENTS 

HOME  COOKING  HOME-MADE  PIES 

Fourth  and  Broadway 

(Opposite  Union  Bank) 


Colonial  Bowling  Alleys 

40  West  Broad  Street 
6 NEW  ALLEYS  and  BILLIARD  TABLES 

Get  Your  Practice  Games  Before  the  Fraternity  League  Matches 
Get  Going 

LEACUE  MATCHES  STARTED  FEBRUARY  7 

Ask  for  Steve,  Prop.  Phone  9165 


IS  EATEN  AT  ALL 
FRATERNITIES 
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Plan , Elevation , and  Profile 


“Say,  where’d  you  get  the  dough?” 

“From  Bill.” 

“Why  1 thought  he  was  pretty  tight.” 

"He  was.” 

— Red  Cat 


The  Beacon 

continued  from  page  10 

were  affrighted,  and  cried  to  the  Young  man  for 
help,  that  his  Youth  and  strength  might  save  the 
Beacon.  Then  did  the  Young  man  laugh  at  them, 
and  sneer,  especially  in  the  face  of  one  Old  man 
who  had  many  sons,  and  say  to  him,  Thou  hypo- 
crite, thou  carest  not  the  Square  be  lighted,  but 
only  for  the  safety  of  thy  House  and  thy  sons’ 
H ouses  which  are  so  near  the  light  of  the  Beacon. 
(But  he  did  not  see  that  his  own  House  was  as  near 
as  any  man’s.)  And  so  saying,  he  left  the  Square, 
and  took  his  Lamp  which  was  on  his  door  into  his 
House.  He  shut  the  door  and  barred  it,  that  none 
might  enter. 

Then  did  the  Storm  break  in  all  its  fury,  and  the 
Winds  howled  and  the  Rain  fell,  and  the  Villagers 
were  sore  at  heart  and  distressed,  and  cried  out  to 
one  another,  saying,  This  is  surely  the  End.  And 
they  toiled  to  keep  their  Beacon  alight,  but  it  was 
great  pain,  for  the  three  Villagers  who  had  shut 
themselves  up  were  not  there  to  aid.  And  the  Storm 
fought  the  Beacon  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights, 
and  the  Beacon  was  but  a glowing  ember. 

On  the  forty  and  first  day  there  came  a mighty 
burst  of  Wind,  such  that  the  land  trembled,  and  the 
Village  shook,  and  the  door  of  the  Young  man’s 
House  was  burst  asunder,  and  with  the  force  of  the 
Wind  were  his  shutters  rent  open.  And  his  little 
Lamp  was  tossed  by  the  Wind,  and  spilled,  and  it 
went  out,  and  the  wrath  of  the  elements  was  free  in 
his  House.  And  the  Young  man  ran  out  of  the  House, 
which  was  dark,  into  the  Square,  and  smote  his 
breast,  and  cried  aloud  unto  the  Others,  Help, 
Help,  show  me  your  Beacon  light,  lest  I stumble 
and  perish. 

But  the  Beacon  had  gone  out. 


Crystal  Restaurant 

New  Way  Laundry 

22  West  Fourth  Street 

Ask  about  our 

SPECIAL  STUDENT  RATE  — 

Serving  the  Best  in  Home  Cooked  Meals 

Cheapest  and  Best 

MINIMUM  CHARGE  50  Cents 

Sunday  Night  Dinners 

PHONE  70 
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anywhere.  Dad  wrote  me  that  they  hardly  saw  him 
for  days  afterward,  and  then  only  when  he  came  to 
eral  times,  and  he  finally  let  go.  The  carabao  went 
racing  on  and  Bantay  tried  to  drag  his  battered  body 
back  to  me.  One  hind  leg  was  badly  broken,  and 
several  ribs  crunched  horribly  together  when  1 felt 
them.  He  was  with  the  veterinary  several  weeks,  but 
never  once  gave  the  last  sign  of  the  pain  he  suffered. 
He  came  home  quite  the  same — unassuming,  and 
impassive.  He  always  tugged  at  his  leash  whenever 
he  saw  a carabao  after  that,  though. 

We  lived  several  miles  out  of  Manila  on  a wood- 
ed knoll  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  rice  paddies. 
From  some  of  the  terriers  at  home,  Bantay  learned 
to  hunt  for  the  huge  rats  and  small  water  snakes 
that  are  always  to  be  found  around  rice  paddies.  I 
have  seen  him  wait  for  hours  at  a hole  where  he 
had  seen  a snake  or  a rat  or  mouse  disappear  in  the 
ground.  One  day  one  of  the  Filipino  boys  was 
working  in  a lower  corner  of  the  garden  where  we 
had  some  tall  flowering  Coral  Ginger.  He  suddenly 
yelled  and  leaped  out  of  the  ginger,  calling  for 
help.  He  had  come  onto  one  of  the  rarities  of  the 
Philippines,  a King  Cobra.  There  are  very  few  of/ 
them  there,  and  these  few  doubtlessly  come  over 
when  very  small  by  means  of  fruit  boats  or  lumber 
boats  from  Indo-China.  The  boys  all  came  running, 
the  dogs  too,  and  gathered  around  in  a circle,  too 
frightened  or  too  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do.  All 
save  one  little  black  and  white  terrier  that  we  called 
Mutt.  She  was  in  like  a flash,  to  kill  whatever  this 
strange  thing  was,  but  was  met  by  a lightning-like 
downward  stroke  of  that  deadly  eight  fan.  She  was 
dead  before  we  had  killed  the  cobra.  It  was  a big 
one,  fully  six  feet  long,  but  even  after  it  was  dead, 
Bantay  would  not  come  near  it.  Instinct  told  him 
this  was  not  for  him.  We  killed  another  one  several 
months  later,  a small  one,  but  Bantay  would  not 
come  near  it  either.  He  must  have  known  that  that 
thing,  whatever  it  was,  was  certain  death  to  him. 

When  it  came  time  for  me  to  come  to  the  States 
to  college,  Bantay  watched  every  move  I made,  nev- 
er leaving  me  for  a moment  while  I packed  and 
made  the  necessary  preparations.  But  he  knew, 
somehow,  that  he  would  not  go  on  that  trip,  and 
he  knew,  too,  that  I was  not  to  return  for  a long 
while.  The  morning  I left,  he  was  not  to  be  found 
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Knighthood  — Lakeside  Brands  Exclusively 
FRATERNITIES  SUPPLIED 

Represented  by  E.  Ray  Fritchmr.n 

Second  and  Hamilton  Streets 
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Ruth:  How  do  you  know  he  was  drunk?” 

Doris:  “Well,  he  shook  the  clohtes-tree  and 

then  started  to  feel  around  the  floor  for  some 
apples.” 

— Brown  Jug 
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Bantay 
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our  old  cook  for  food.  He  had  always  sat  on  the 
floor  beside  me  at  the  table  as  1 ate,  begging  for 
food,  and  after  dinner  had  always  gone  up  on  the 
balcony  where  Dad  and  I sat  in  the  cool  night 
breezes  and  talk  or  read.  But  it  was  months  before 
he  came  into  the  house  again  after  I left.  One  eve- 
ning my  father  walked  by  the  open  door  of  my 
room  and  heard  something  whimpering  there  in  the 
darkness.  When  he  turned  on  the  light  he  saw  Ban- 
tay on  the  mat  by  my  bed,  crying,  where  he  had 
come  to  me  the  first  night  several  years  before.  Dad 
talked  to  him  and  patted  his  head,  and  Bantay  fol- 
lowed him  out  on  the  balcony.  In  a few  days  he 
had  become  quite  himself  again,  but  he  never  failed 
to  meet  every  car  that  came  into  our  place,  and 
looked  carefully  at  every  one  that  got  out. 

Last  summer  my  father  and  I traveled  together 
through  Mexico  and  the  Western  states.  We  shipped 
a pair  of  Dalmatian  puppies  from  Portland,  Oregon, 
out  to  our  home  in  Manila.  They  were  fine  little 
fellows,  quiet  and  intelligent.  They  had  only  arrived 
home  a few  days  when  Bantay  adopted  the  little, 
half-grown  male  that  we  named  Mac.  It  was  the 
only  dog  he  ever  took  as  his  friend.  When  dad  ar- 
rived home  several  months  later,  Bantay  and  Mac 
were  inseparable.  Bantay  had  taught  his  protege  ev- 
erything he  knew  about  the  garden  and  grounds  at 
home,  fought  his  battles  for  him  over  the  food  pans, 
and  even  took  him  into  the  house  where  none  of 


“Sorry,  Dean,  but  I can't  get  off  till  Saturday" 


the  other  dogs  were  allowed.  But  on  the  return  trip 
of  the  first  flight  of  the  China  Clipper  to  Manila,  Dad 
wrote  me  of  Bantay’s  death. 

One  of  the  boys  had  gone  into  a large  vine-cov- 
ered arbor  where  my  father  kept  some  choice  jungle 
plants,  and  had  found  another  cobra  there.  It  was 
probably  the  mate  to  the  one  we  had  killed  long 
before.  In  the  excitement  that  followed,  Bantay  and 
Mac  came  rushing.  They  had  killed  rats  and  water- 
snakes  together,  and  Mac  saw  in  this  only  another 
thing  that  would  wriggle  and  die  when  he  chewed 
on  it.  He  rushed  in  to  kill,  but  before  he  was  half- 
way to  the  cobra  on  his  clumsy  puppy  legs,  Bantay 
shot  past  him  like  a bullet.  The  cobra  bit  him  on  the 
back  of  his  neck,  just  behind  the  head,  but  he  caught 
the  cobra,  without  a sound,  just  below  the  great 
hood  and  nearly  tore  it  in  two  in  one  lunge.  Then 
while  it  attempted  feebly  to  strike  him  again,  they 
died  together  with  Bantay’s  jaws  locked  like  a vice 
on  the  snake.  They  had  to  bury  him  with  part  of  the 
cobra  in  his  mouth,  for  they  could  not  unlock  his 
jaws. 


“I've  got  a cow  I want  to  sell  you,  Charlie. 

“Yes?  Would  she  fit  into  my  Guernsey  herd?” 
“No;  I dunno  as  she  would.” 

“Does  she  give  lots  of  milk?" 

“No;  I can  t say  as  she  gives  lots  of  milk,  but  I 
can  tell  you  this:  She’s  a kind,  gentle,  good  natured 
old  cow,  and  if  she’s  got  any  milk  she’ll  give  it  to 
you.’’ 

— Stoic 


Barber — “Was  your  tie  red  when  you  came  in 
here?  ’’ 

Sucker — “No,  it  wasn’t! 

Barber — “Gosh,  I must  have  cut  your  throat.” 

— Red  Cat 
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EDUCATE 
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Oh  read!  Ye  intelligent  people  of  Lehigh!  Ice  cream  is  as  necessary  as  rain 
J alien  the  ground  is  parched;  it  makes  the  heart  light  and  soothes  the  stomach.  It 
dispells  gloomy  thoughts,  and  brings  health  and  strength. 

MILK  IS  NATURE’S  MOST  PERFECT  FOOD 
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C_y  he  aromatic  Turkish  tobaccos 
used  in  Chesterfield  cigarettes  give 
them  a more  pleasing  taste  and  aroma. 


%Jun- curing  *3 
Turkish  leaf  tobacco. 

The  tobacco  is  strung  ^ 
leaf  by  leaf  and  hung 
on  long  racks  like  you  ^ 

see  here. 


— A BLEND  OF  MILD  RIPE  HOME-GROWN  AND  TURKISH  TOBACCOS 


1936,  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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